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Chaster I 



MCKH ''ITSh, 19h6-19?0 



Scope of the Present Stir 



'•Toe purpose of this study is to trace, within certain limita- 

1 

tions, the organisational development of Central Intelligence and 
of the Central Intelligence Agency using as a chronological guide 
the period covered by the *d ministration of Reneral alter bdell 
Cinifch (October 7, 1.950-February 26, 1953). In order to make clear 
what Raneral bmith was able to accomplish, it is desirable to trace 
very briefly the main event* in the development of Central Intelli- 
gence over the? four years that preceded his term in office. 



Theories Relating to CIO 

Sidney if, toilers, first Hirector c: Central Intelligence 
(January ?2, X9fc6 - June 10, 19)t6) had an a ’vantage that was "shared 
by neither of the two men who immediately suoceQf3ed him, in being 
thoroughly familiar vrith the planning that underlay the establish - 
mint of "entral Intelli ~ence. As Assistant Erector of Naval 
Intelligence during the war, he had been in position to know at 
first hand the inner workings, not only of the Office of Naval 



This study ia not concerned with the components of CIA under 
the eputy director (Plans), except to mention them in relation to 
the ” overt" activi&iea of the Agency. 
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Intelligence, but of the ether Military intelligence services, the 
Office of Strstes&c Services, and the Joint Intelligence Committee, 

'taring 19h5, he had worked closely with various groups that were 
instrumental in bringing a plan for Central Intelligence into exist- 
ence, It was Souers, as a committee of one, who had written the 
intelligence r e commendations fbr the committee on the unification of 
the War and Navy Departments, headed by Ferdinand Eberatadt (June 19ii5) » ^ 
With such a background, Souars well understood the nature of 
the Central Intelligence Group created by the President's memorandum 

p 

establishing a central intelligence system, dated January 22, 191)6. 

Aside from designating the Secretaries of State, War, and Navy, plus 
the President's personal representative, as the National Intelligence 
Authority, the essential clauses in this memorandum directed the 
newly authorised Director of Central Intelligence to do three things; 
to distribute within the government "strategic and national policy 
intelligence" ^ resulting from the correlation and evaluation of 
intelligence relating to the national aecurityj to plan for the 
coordination of national intelligence activities} and to perform 



Gem HS interview with £. W. Souers, Jan, 25, 1952} in 0 /dCI/HS 
files, 

2 See Annex A, below* 

^ For comments on the meaning of this term as understood by those 
drafting the basic documents for CIO, see memorandum from l>, I>, Kontague 
or<E, to Chief ICAP5, Feb, 6, 1?U7} in o/nci/HS files. 
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services of common concern to intelligence where Indicated. Sonera 
«* folly aware of the limitations implied under these directions. 

For whatever fora “strategic and national policy intelligence" 
was to take, it wae certainly going to be dependent on sources ; of 
Information controlled by the Departments of state, 'far, and Navy. 1 
These departments collectively were al«o~in the persons of their 
secretaries (the National Intelligence Authority)— the controlling 
authority for the Central Intelligence Croup. The assistants to the 
Group's Director, who were going to do the actual "correlation and 
evaluation" of intelligence, were to be representatives of these 
same departments and further responsible to the departmental Secre- 
tarie3 through their chiefs of intelligence (the Intelligence Advi- 
sory Board), The concern of these assistants, however, was not to 
be with the departmental aspects of the material they "correlated" 
but only with Its "national security" aspects. Hence, their true 
function was first to determine what intelligence was significant 
with respect to national security j then to evaluate it in terms of 
national strategy and policy. 

The seme applied to the coordinating function and to the 
establishment of "services of common concern." The overriding 



No separate collection service for CIO had been planned at this 
vine. The Strategic Services Unit, as a caretaker organisation for 
the liquidation of OSS, could not be expected to furnish adequate 
intelligence for CIO 
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consideration was the '’national security" aa intelligence was related 
to it* Wartime and postwar experience had indicated that the govern- 
Rental intelligence structure had not been ideally designed from this 
point of view* The object of "coordination* was to modify the struc- 



ture* or redesign it if necessary, to the end of making it wore ade- 
quate for the specific requirements of national policy and strategy. 

If this reouired a centrally directed collection service, or a pool- 
ing of foreign language translation resources, or any sort of major 
or minor adjustment of the complex of the governmental intelligence 
as it existed in 19ii6, then the adjustment should be made* But it 
would not be made by fiat of the Director or any other individual 
(short of the President), but by the Mil. The primary function of 
the Director and hie associates, designated as the Central Intelli- 
gence Group, was to rscomcnd to the IflA what should be done. 

Sousre* Ideas of Organization 

The Director, in other words, was the representative of the 
National Intel licence Authority In matters of intelligence having 
to do with the national security • he not only worked for and with 
the National Intelligence Authority, but was part of the intelligence 
structure that the Authority collectively comprehended* His "Group* 
consisted of "persons and facilities" assigned to him by the National 
Intelligence Authority from its constituent departments, 1 He had no 

NIA-1, Feb. 8 , 1916 j in Annex C, below* 

I h 
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appropriation nor ©ny right to employ or dismiss independent of the 
NIA. Under the concept outlined abort* however* he die not need 
thee# rights. The Central Intelligence Group was a part of, not 
apart from, the departmental intelligence structure that had 
emtrged from the war. 

In the opinion of Souers himself* "He set out to establish 
the >iroup as a small body of expert* drawn from the several .■'epart- 
ments, ana serving then . 11 ^ How the eoneept would work out in prac- 
tice remained to be *een» In theory at least, there was no reason 
why a Central Intelligence Group directed in accordance with such 
a concept should not accomplish the objectives for which it was 
designed. 

Souers organised the original Central Intelligence Troup 
accordingly. His organisation consisted of two units* a Central 
deports Staff, and a Central Planning staff. 2 The first of these 
was to discharge the Group’s responsibility with respect to cor- 
relation and evaluation of national intelligence. The other was 
to deal with the "coordination" of national intelligence activities, 
tech of these staffs, of course, consisted of persons assigned 
from and paid by the departments represented in the National 



1 italics ours. See Historical Staff interview with S. w. Souers, 
Jan. 25, 1952, Page 15 j in 0/iCl/HS files. 



See f-nnex B, below. 
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Intelligence authority# The head of each Staff, however, "reported” 
directly to the director of Central Intelligence. 

The Central Planning staff (early February - July 20* 191*6) 
had the larger ehare of the immedi£& work because many important 
problems concerned with postwar intelligence activities were pressing 
for immediate solution. The task facing the ’lane Staff was, in effect, 
to make recommendations as to how the Intelligence structure that 
had emerged from the war might became better fitted to postwar needs. 
Already, in March 191*6, little more than a month after Central Intel- 
ligence had even been set in motion, the Staff was wrestling with a 
total of some eleven problems, ^ all of them demanding solutions and 



^ These wore* 

a. Survey of all existing facilities for the collection of 
foreign intelligence information by clandestine methods. 

b. Survey to determine what coverage of the foreign language 
press in the United States is desirable for intelligence 
purposes, and how the coverage should be obtained. 

c. Surrey of the collection of intelligence in China. 

d. examination of the problem of the Joint Intelligence Study 
liiblishing Board and determination whether there should be 
any change in its supervision and control. 

e. vitusfcr of foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service—where it 
should be placed, etc. 

f. Survey of intelligence available in the United States from 
colleges, foundations, libraries, individuals, business 
concerns, and sources other than those of the Government. 

g. Survey to determine need for index of U. S. residents* 
foreign intelligence information. 

h. Study of the exploitation of American businesses with con- 
nections abroad which might produce foreign intelligence. 

i. Study of problems of psychological warfare. 

j. Survey of the adequacy of the intelligence facilities 
related to the national security. 

k. Compilation of all types of factual strategic intelligence 
on the USSU. 

See records of the CPS in 0/UCI/tfS files. 
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none offering an easy one* jMrtly because each of them required 
-’mil tipi • negotiations, and the agreement s/ each agency concerned. 

Where agreement was not fOrtbcom&Miilu resort would be to the 
Rational Intelligence Authority its^f, but there could hardly be 
e disposition to esk the Secretaries of State, War, and Navy to 
deal personally with each problem that might be facing the Central 
intelligence roup. This meant that the activities of the f'lane 
Staff would be likely to produce more discussion than solution. 

In point of fact, the <1ens Steff, instead of presiding a quick 
succession of solutions, left many ef its problems still in sus- 
pense after five months. 

The Central keporta Staff, on the other hand, had essentially 
only one problem. This problem— how to develop strategic and 
national policy intelligence for use by the ; resident and the 
National Intelligence Authority— was obviously not susceptible of 
immediate solution, as certain of the planning problems inherently 
were] but given time, it was theoretically possible for the Staff 
to construct the necessary apparatus whereby this type of intelli- 
gence could be produced. The construction of such an apparatus, 
however, presupposed » (1) a collection system capable of support- 

ing a national intelligence effort* (2) research facilities ade- 
quate to interpret the material collected; and (3) staff "estimators” 
of the highest quality obtainable from or to be acquired by the 
agencies making up the Central Intelligence Croup. Logically, it 

I 7 
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i*oald be unwise for the Staff to begin eo'Tserious a taste #8 fumish- 
ing strategic and national policy intelligence until at least these 
requirements had been net* 



Before the Reports Staff had area been formed, however, 
i resident Truman’s desire 1 for * centrally produced daily digest of 
all important incoming intelligence had been given substance in the 
2nd directive of the National Intelligence Authority (6 February 19W>)» 
and the t»sk of furnishing thia digest had been assigned to CriS. 2 The 
result ws to impose upon a Staff established with a view to drawing 
deliberate conclusions from the evidence provided by intelligence, a 
pattern of activity of an essentially different character* The question 
ie not so jaueh whether the functions of current intelligence reporting, 
and those of drawing final conclusions from intelligence should have 
been lodged in the same office j but rather whether the immediate 
and continuous demand created by dally reporting a t this stage in 
the Staff’s development would necessarily convert it into a current 
intelligence group regardless of any desires or plans to the con- 
trary. Without division arid enlargement of the staff, there 
would be little time for an orderly development of a program for 



See fistorlcal Staff interview with S. W, Souers, Jan. 25, 1952. 
• age 9-10} in 0 /IjCI/hs files. 



See Anne* Z, below. 
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intelligence eetiaates while <aily current intelligence had to be 
delivered. 

Indeed, the urgency ol the Prepirftnt 1 s request left insuf- 
ficient time even to make adequate preparations for the daily bul- 
letin itself. The Central Plana Staff had one week (P - 15 
I ebru..j.-y / to work cut all t ha details involved in preparation of 
rtlUule current intelligence on a national basis, 1 .thereafter, 
tns demands of the daily summary necessarily continued to take 
precedence over all others besetting the sports Sta"f. tVen two 
years later, when the Staff had become a large office of research, 
this continued in large measure to be true, ^ 

The Personnel "roMm. 

The other problems were many, but the one that transcended 
them all was personnel. The process of "correlation and evalua- 
tion" which belonged peculiarly to the reports Staff, required 
persona with a type of mind and experience rare in combination, 
in order to acquire such persons, according to the directives, the 
aroup must Iook to the agencies under the Nationei intelligence 
/uthority, but the -roup hau no power to do more than request trans- 
fer. aith respect to persons of outstanding competence in intel- 
ligence, the members of the NLA were not necessarily anxious to 
grant such requests, Hence, there took place all through 1<?U6 and 

lh€ firSt iS8U ® of th ® Sumwiy was published Feb. 15, l$h6. 

See Chapter VJI, below. 
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into 19k7 * determined but not very successful effort on the pert 
•f the Reports ta ’T to acquire the people it needed. 

In his final report on June 10, 19h6, on ’ds departure from 
<710, Admiral Souers singled out the personnel problem eg a vital 
one calling for solution. He pointed out in general, however, that 
during the four months just passed a good deal of progress had been 
made toward laying the groundwork for Central Intelligence. 

Souera left to General Hoyt 3. Vandenberg, his successor, 
an organization consisting principally of the two Staff* just 
described, pins the nucleus of organisations concerned with the 
dissemination function accorded to CIG, its security, and such 
internal administrative problems as might arise. The latter, 
however, under the Troup concept in force, would be largely a 
matter of intar-ageney liaison.^ 

A* Souera left it, CIO wee atill a body within the NIA 
intelligence structure. It could easily become an entity apart 
from the Group if the Authority were to deeide that the problem 
of postwar intelligence could best be solved by that means, or 
it could develop as a coordinating mechanism for the total struc- 
ture of which it was a part. 



1 Sea H- interview with L. L. Montague, April 1, 1952, in 0/DCl/nS files. 

2 digest of CIG id-ogress report, June 7, 19i|6, in o/lCI/HS files. 

Because CIG must look to the IAB agencies for funds, personnel, and 
services. 
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V«ndenberg »8 .’eoialoos and Actions 

Iteriiig the eleven rsonthe (Jane 10, 19U6 - May 1, 1947 ) when 
he held office as Director of Central Intelligence, General Hoyt S. 
Vsndenberg made decieions and obtained agreements that had the 
effect of radically altering both the theory and the structure of 
Gentrai Intelligence. The most important of these decision* were 

made and carried through airing Tandenberg's first three months in 
office. 

The principal and baaic decision concerned the responsibility 
of the Director with respect to the "strategic and national policy 
intelligence" estimates that Mould be the product of "correlation 
end evaluation" of intelligence relating to the national security. 
Mthough these estimates would constitute but one function of the 
Central Intelligence Group, they were the function that, in a sense, 
comprehended the rest. 

Inasmuch as the estimates were to be produced by the Group, 
they waild be the procfuot of Group effort and thus of the community 
of intelligence agencies under the N 1 A, Aa such, they could be 
rendered in the name of the Group, the Group as a whole being 
answerable for them. Or they could be rendered in the name of tha 
Director of .’entral Intelligence who alone would be answerable for 
them, from the point of view of an official using the estimates, 
the difference might not be great, from the point of view of tha 
producar, the difference might be considerable because sole 

I 11 
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responsibility for the thing produced implied sole authority over 
the Means of production* 

According to General Vandeoberg, "National Intelligence 

Patimates ♦ . . had to be the opinion of the Director*" lie conceded 

the ri ;ht of his colleagues on the intelligence Advisory Board* to 

enter contrary opinions if they chose, which he would feol duty 

bound to forward along with the official estimates. But the esti- . 

mate itself would be his, and he would stand responsible for it. 

The reason given by Vandsnberg was that his appointment as Director 

of Central Intelligence constituted an order from the President of 

the United states, which order entailed ell the responsibility of 
2 

command. 

Fundamentally, it was Vandenfcerg ' s attitude toward the 
i director's responsibility that dictated the three demands that he 
successfully placed before the {rational Intelligence Authority 
between June 28 and September 5, for the right to collect 

foreign intelligence apart from the departmental collection services, 
for the right to conduct intelligence research, and for the financial 
independence necessary to maintain control over the persons engaged. 



Predecessor of the Intelligence Advisory Committee. Authorised 
by Para. 7 of President Truman's letter of Jan. 22, 1?U6 (see Annex A, 
below) to consist of the . heads ... of the principal agencies 
of the government having functions related to the national security 
ae determined by the National Intelligence Authority*" 

2 

Paragraph based on Vandsnberg '8 own statements. See Mlatorical 
Staff interview with Vandenberg, March 17, 1952, in o/dci/hS files. 
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in these and other activities. Although All of these woro important, 
only the last two will be considered here, 1 

The principle of having research conducted by .Id- was approved 
in the .■ if th xireotive of the national intelligence utiiority, on 
•July i, i?h6. 2 The relevant Paragraph stated that: 

"In performing the functions specified in a ra graph 
3»a of the President's lsttsr, the director of .eptral 
intelligence is hereby authorised to undertake such research 
and analysis as say be necessary to determine what functions 
in the fields of national security intelligence ere not 
being presently performed or are not being adequately per- 
formed. Baaed upon theee determinations, the director of 
Central Intelligence msy centralize such research and 
analysis activities as nay, in his opinion and that of the 
appropriate member or members of the Intelligence Advisory 
Board, bo more efficiently or effectively accomplished 
centrally. « ^ 

Literally read, this paragraph is little more than a state- 
ment of the obvious | perhaps even a redundant statement in view of 

* See footnote, page 1, above. 

2 

See Annex 0, below. The officers approving NIA-5 were: lean 

Acheson, Acting oeoretary of State j Robert P. Patterson, Secretary 
of warj John L. Sullivan, Acting Secretary of the Havyi and wil liam 
o. Leahy, Special aepresentative of the Presidmt. 

^ See Annex C, below, paragraph 2. 
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the aireaay-stated function or Central xut elllganc « to "coordinate 
Intelligence activities, 1 ' and to p erf ora ’’services of common concern. " 
ifanifestly, a survey of research activities would be "coordination," 
while centralization of some of then in oi ■> would create a "service 
of coiarton concern." 

ine action tatcea by jener&l Vandeab erg in response to the 
directive, however, tended to go beyond its literal terras, for he 
proceeded at once, apparently without serious consultation with the 
IAB, * to establish a full-scale research activity within CIG fcy 
expansion of the Central heports Staff. This action was in line 
with— —if not necessary to— General Vandanberg's concept of the 
Erector 1 s responsibility. The flaw in the arrangement was its 
incompleteness. In the nature of things, it would be a long time 
before the means either of collection or of interpretation could 
reach sufficient maturity to constitute a firm basis for the exercise 
of individual responsibility by the Hr actor of Central Intelligence. 
In the particular nature of the particular case, no central system 
of intelligence collection or interpretation would be likely to 
become self-sufficient short of a centralization that would have 



historical examination of pertinent documents has disclosed 
no evidence that General Vandenberg complied with the literal 
terms of JtlA-5 in this regard. 
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the effect of £ bo lisping or incorporating all other intelligence 
agencies. In the absence of such an unlikely nd radical develop- 
ment, the central research organisation could only emerge on a 
par with /gency research organisation! and in direct conflict with 
their activities, 

Vandonberg's interpretation of ItlA- 5 mi also certain to have 
an effect on '’coordination'' of estimates. In Vandenberg's view, 
as has been noted, national estimates were to be hie alone to 
which the It.?, had a right to enter a contrary opinion. In prac- 
tice, however, this theory would call for unilateral production 
of estimates by 01:' which would be submitted, without the neces- 
sity of discussion, to those who had the right of dissent. Such 
a practice would have required GIG to have independent resources 
for the production of estimates, which in fact it did not have. 

In point of fact, then, consultation would be necessary. The 
actual degree to which the DCI could make his opinions prevail 
would depend upon the authority with which he could speak, which 
would be circumscribed in accordance with the limitations of his 
organisation and thus of his independent knowledge, hence, the 
I tree tor's position would ultimately become one in which he would 
either have to* (1) accede to any contrary opinions of his contem- 
poraries | (2) take the risk of maintaining a position of which he 
could not be fully sure; or (3) find the means of more complete 
control over the sources of intelligence estimates, Vandenberg's 



I 1? 
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success la bein r ; mace "executive agent? of the i.IA on February 12, 
19^7* was a iove in the direotlen of fath control, whose efficacy, 
however, would depend on the extent to which the Director pressed 
his newly-found power. * 

financial independence— -the third element of Vandenfcerg's 
series of demands noted above— was a part of the same development. 
Establishment of independent collection and research under the 
director required that the director be able to control persormel 
engaged in these activities, which ha aould do only if they were 
in his employ. The method of assignment of personnel from the NIA 
departments for duty with the Group would not serve this purpose, 
for personnel so assigned would always be under the ultimate con- 
trol of their parent departments. 

Acquisition of financial independence, however, had another 
important effect; it tended— even before the National Security 
Act wa3 passed in 1?U7 — to create a central intelligence "agency" 
as opposed to a coordinating "group". Whereas previously tharo 
had been no need of a full-soale administrative structure, 



Briefly, at the ninth meeting of the NIA, the Authority approved 
the statement that the DCI should "operate within his Jurisdiction 
as an agent of the Secretaries of State, War, and Navy," so that 
his decisions, orders, and directives "should have full force and 
eifect as emanating from the Secretaries." With this power, Vandenberg 
was theoretically in position to direct the work of the Chiefs of 
Intelligence in the three departments, i-uring his three remaining 
months in office, however, he seems to have taken no advantage of 
this authority. Admiral iillenkoetter, his successor, voluntarily 
surrendered it at the tenth meeting of the NIA, June 26, 1?U7. See 
minutes of 9th end 10th meeting# of the NIA in Q/PCII/HS files. 
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there now was a requirement that, in the long run, could only be 
met by fully staffed /dulnistmtive offices of di veroo types ooft- 
trollad by end working for Central intelligence as an entity 
apart fro** the Cfroup. 

Coordination of Activities under Vandenberg 



The dacisions and action of General Vandenbsrg so far discussed 
concerned his functions with respect to "correlation and evaluation" 
and "services of common concern, 1 ’ but not the third function of 
11 coordination of intelligence activities." Vandenberg'a insistence 
on being made "executive agent" of the Rational Intelligence Authority 
may indicate that- he hoped ultimately to be in position to coordinate 
these activities by direotion, but at the outsat of his edminlBtra- 
tion he delegated this function to an interagency committee, 'he 
committee was apparently not fonaod with this exclusive purpose in 
mind, however, for according to Va ndenberg * a own testimony some six 
years later, what lie Intended primarily' was not so much strict 
coordination, as 3 means of transacting business with and through 
the intelligence Advisory Board. * whatever may h 2 ve been the 
.-irector*s intentions in this regard, tho fact that tho new committee 
superseded the old Central Plans Staff meant almost certainly that 
it would perform tho coordinating function by inheritance from its 
predecessor if for no better reason. 



See tiisfcorical Staff interview tilth II. S, Vandenberg, in 
0/DCI/HS files. 
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The new organisation vas called tea * Interdepartmental 
Coordinating and Planning Staff" (ICAPS). Like the Central Plans 
Staff, it was primarily an interdepartmental committee. It had 
one member each from the departments of State, War, and Navy# plus 
one from the Army Air Force* The State Department representative 
was chairman* Members were appointed to the Group from their par- 
ent departments, but reported directly to the Director of Central 
Intelligence , 

There was one marked difference between the old and new 
staffs, however. The Chief of the Plans Staff had been, in effect, 
an Assistant to the Director of Central Intelligence for the pur- 
poses of studying problems and proposing recommendations. But ICAPS 
was placed in the position of attempting simultaneously (a) to 
represent the Interests of several departments as respecting their 
status wider Central Intelligence ; (b) to represent the Director 
of Central Intelligence in hia dealings with these same departments; 
and (c) to exercise supervisory powers over the Central Intelligence 
Group conceived as something separata and distinct from the rest. 
Such a complicated function would have bean difficult for any group 
to discharge 

ICAPS, in short, became a focal point of controversies; yet 
in a weak position with respect to resolving them. This continued 
to be so until General Smith, late in 1950, appointed an assistant 
for coordination who could concentrate his attention entirely on the 
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pm aspect of Central Intelligence had to do with suggesting 
and attempting to bring about such modifications of the intelligence 
structure as the national security night seen to require."^ 

Expansion of ORE 

Hie same distinction between "Group" and "Agencies" that hee 
been observed in the organisation of ICAPS became equally evident 
as the Office of Reports and Estimates 2 emerged out of what had been 
the Central Reports Staff. In this case, the organization was 
entirely within the Group, but its nature was such that it promised 
to duplicate (rather than oonplanent) functions already lodged 
in the "Agencies". Under the second and third Directors little if 
anything was done to avert the transformation of the Central Reports 
Staff into a lerge, independant office of research* 

At the time when the Fifth KIA Directive had been approved, 
the Central Reports Staff had already planned to acquire experts 
in geographical areas fbr purposes of interpreting current intel- 
ligence. The basis for a regional organisation was already present, 
therefore, and could easily be expanded, given a larger group of 
people and a somewhat more elaborate sub-organisation. Thus, it 
would become possible not only to have reference to specialists for 

That is, the Office of Intelligence Coordination. For a fuller 
discussion of ICAPS, see Chapter III, below. 

2 

ORE** name in July of 191*6 was the Office of Research and Evalu- 
ations j later, it was changed to Office of Reports and Estimates. 
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purposes of ’mderstanding incowin.’ information on a current basis 
(os had originally been intended) but to build up files and special 
competence fbr interpreting the whole body of intelligence acquired 
by the Group in relation to national security* Ac a result, it 
would become theoretically possible, within the compass of one Office 
to deal with almost any intelligence that related to the national 
security* 

The tendency to centralise within this Office did not, how- 
ever, end hare. ^ To the usual area divisions were gradually added 
so-called functional divisions which included a group specializing 
in various types of economic intelligence, and another with scien- 
tific intelligence. Various forms of oral and visual intelligence 
were included within uho Office. "Basic" intelligence (to become 
the National Intelligence Survey) was centered in the Office of 
Reports and Estimates* It seemed logical, furthermore, if the main 
underlying activity of the Office were to be research, that it 
should also have facilities for reference. Thus certain of the 
functions ultimately included in the Office of Collection and 
Dissemination, such as the library and the biographical register, 
were at one time placed under the management of the Office of 



* See Annex B for schematic organisation of ORE 
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Reports and Estimates. ^ Other activities that needed organisational 
placement were from time to time added to ORE . 2 

There was not necessarily any flaw in the organ! national 
principle involved. It merely meant, as the organisation developed, 
that the Director had delegated a number of diverse functions to 
one of his assistants. Assuming that the sa functions had to be 
discharged by the Director, it was theoretically immaterial whether 
they fell under one assistant or many. Tho problem was for the 
person or persons handling then to make sure that each function was 
kept separate in so fhr as it was important not to confuse it with 
Ui« others | while asking sure that all functions were so performed 
as to make them mutually contributory to the goal of providing ade- 
quate and accurate intelligence relating to the national security. 

In theory at least, such a task night have bean more appropriately 
handled by a single directing head than by several separate Assistant 
Directors whose efforts would have had somehow to be synchronised. 3 
Whatever may have been the virtues or defects of the new 
research organisation as a component within Central Intelligence, it 

1 See ORE "Mission" as approved July 23, 19U7, Para. 9$ in O/DCI/HS 
files. For further discussion of the developments of Central Refer- 
ence, see Chapter V below; 

2 

For example, the "duty officer* 2h-hour watch, when the need 
*;° r ** " as perceived, became the responsibility of ORE. That 
Office furnished an officer to stand duty in the Director’s office 
overnight and on week-ends until full-tine duty officers were 
acquired, who also became part of ORB. 

. * h ® d8clsi / on WM » of course, made again with the formation 

of the Office of D'Vl in 1952. 
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mm viewed with same alar* In the State iod 'efsnse Intelligence 
agencies. If Central Intalllgeitoe were to have an omni-competent 
research staff to engage lng^l activities normally undertaken la 
home-office intelligence operation*, whose limitations were only 
those covered by euch an all-inclueive term as “national security", 
the chances for duplication were excellent.^ - Ihe State ^apartment, 
for example, considered Itself the properly constituted authority 
on political Intelligence! yet this could not help being one of the 
principal fields in which the Office of Reports and Fstlmates must 
specialisa. Bote State an military ageaciee were vitally inter- 
ested in economic intelligence, which the central group also pro- 
posed to study. The military agencies and fcha Atomic Energy Com- 
mission had special claina on scientific intelligence, "yen the 
purely military field wee not entirely exempt if Central Intelli- 
gence was to receive military field reports, and be manned in part 
by military officers. ^ In diort, the question was inescapable— 
supposing that the new Office developed ss it certainly promised 
to develop— why the Agenciea originally associated as part of the 
central Intelligence Group should continue to support research 
operations which would be duplicated in Central Intelligence! or 



See, for example, memorandum fro* L. L. Montague to DC I, 
dan. I9hl , in which he remarks on justified alarm in IAR agencies. 
2 

, ' u1 "* n C i' s early development, 08E had also a special panel to 
aid in coordination and research on military affairs. 
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conversely, why Central Intelligence should engage in independent 
research 30 long as the Agencies collectively were doing it. 

In spite of thi-j inherent opposition, the Vandenberg adminis- 
tration went ahead with its plans for a large central research unit. 
By Kay 19h7» when Vandenberg retired, the Office had 250 members as 
contrastea with the seventeen who had originally constituted the 
Central Reports Staff. ^ This rapid growth, plus the multiplication 
of functions accorded the Office, wee further complicated by the 
fact that much was naturally expected of an organisation that 
appeared so universally competent. The Office was thus called 
upon to comply with a large variety of requests which it attempted 
to fulfill even in cases where it obviously lacked the necessary 
resources.^ This was the beginning of the preoccupation of the 
Office with what the Dulles Report In 191:9 criticized as "miscel- 
laneous research and reporting activities." ^ 

Organizational Changes in CIO 



Meanwhile, the newly-found responsibilities of the Central 
Intelligence Croup called for a more elaborate organisation of the 
Croup itself, for under the circumstances, the simple two-part 

1 See 09F Progress Reports, in 0/DCI/HS files. 

2 

See, for example, memorandum from E. K, bright to AD/ORE, 

Jan. 12, 19U7, in "SR" folder, in 0/DCl/HS files. 



See Dulles Report, p, 81. 
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scheme adopted by A Jmiral Souers was obsolete. The organisational 
chart of the Central Intelligence Group dated July 19l ? displayed 
forty*five "boxes" as contrasted with thirty for November 19W& or 
ten for July 1916. The July lp?j6 chart had been content with 
setting forth the general functions of the Director, the Interde- 
partmental Coordinating and Planning Staff, tho Offices of Special 
Operations 1 and of Research and Evaluation? 2 an Office of Collection 
and one of 'dissemination; and an "Executive Office", the latter 
being generally charged with administrative functions. The Novem- 
ber chart, which indicated some sub-organization of the various 
offices, now combined collection and dissemination into one office, 
hud made a place for an "Office of Security", and indicated, under 
the "Executive Staff," a Personnel and Administrative branch, and 
an "Advisory Council", The July 19b 7 chart (the last under the 
Group) had made no essential change except to add tho office of the 
General Counsel and to expand the Executive Staff to the extent of 
giving it an "Executive for Inspections and Security" and an "Execu- 
tive for k dminiatration and Management" . The latter Office was 
subdivided Into a Budget and Finance Branch, a Services branch, a 
Personnel Branch, and a Management Branch. 5 

1 Established October 17, 19W. See Chapter TV, below. 

2 First name of Office of Reports and Estimates; see p. 19, 
above, footnote No. 2. 

3 „ 

See Annex B, below. 
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Change of Cowaand and the National Security Act 

General Vandenberg's various maneuvers during 19U6 and 19l»7 
had reflected the assumption that the “'irector of Central Intelli- 
gence, *5 the one responsible, must have authority commensurate with 
that responsibility. The latent pomr contained in beinr* "executive 
agent" of the tfl'A, plus possession of an independent apparatus for 
the collection, production, and dlseewination of intelligence, could 
be Mde to constitute such authority, but undar circumstances that 
slight eventually aubordinate all other intelligence to the central 
agency. A failure to preas for full power, on the other hand, night 
result in several independent intelligence agencies, none aubordinate 
to any of the others unless, of coarse, Vandenberg's whole position 
were abandoned in favor of a fully cooperative central Intelligence group. 

In tfay 19ii7» Admiral Roacoe H. Hillenkoetter, Vandenberg's 
successor, abandoned one part ef General Vandenberg's position when 
he asked cancellation of the "executive agent" order in the interest 
of haraony with the Intelligence Advisory Board. ^ This negative move, 
however, did little to clarify the policies of the new administration. 

It was on indication that the new director did not intend to proceed by 
"authoritarian" method* — any more than, in point of fret, hie prede- 
cessor had done. But it could not be interpreted of itself to wean 
that the new Director was returning unequivocally to the idea of a 

* See footnote 1, page 16, above. 
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•cooperative interdepartmental activity.* 1 Proof of such intent as 

thia would require either a statement te that of feet, or organisational 

% 

change* designed for that purpose. Oa becoming fir ec tor, however, 

Admiral Killenkoetter neither produced a formal statement regarding 
the director's or the JVoup's responsibility, nor made any important 
change in the organisation he had inherited. 2 

It mist be recognised, however, that during the period under 
discussion, there were special obstacles to the kind of decisions 
that would clarify the situation. Hillenkoetter became director on 
M oy 1, 19ii7, *t a time when the Rational Security Act was under dis- 
cussion and probable of adoption. Under such circumstances it would 
have appeared unwise to attempt radical modifications in the structure 
of Central Intelligence, any of which might have to be scrapped when the 
new law became effective. This was undoubtedly a factor in inhibiting im- 
portant decisions during ilillenkostter's first three months in office.^ 
When the National Security Act finally became law on July 26, 

19U7, it did surprisingly little to change the original Presidential 
letter under which Central Intelligence had functioned for eighteen 
months. The transfer of ultimate authority from the NIA to the Rational 
Security Council was little more than s change of name from the Agency's 

* See Annex A, para. 1. 

2 

See Annex B, below. 

* See, for example, memoranebm from Chief, ICAPS, to Admiral Olsen, 

^*y 2, 19h7, in "Publications Review Subcommittee" folder in O/ICI/HS files. 
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point of view. The principal duties of the Agency were still there* 
to provide advice concerning the marshalling of intelligence resources 
for national purpose#! to correlate end evaluste intelligence relating 
to the national security! «nd to provide services of common concern . ^ 
‘'h® F ' c t created a Csntrsl Intelligence Agency, tut like Presi- 
dent Truman's letter 2 in no way diitiniahed the authority or aativltiea 
of ary other intelligence agency. It did not give the Agency or its 
Director special authority over any £f the "several Government depart- 
ments and agencies* concerned with intelligence, but only specified 
the purpose of Central Intelligence as "coordinating tha intelligence 
activities" of these agencies, fhe law said that the "Agency" should 
"correlate and evaluate intelligence relating to the national security," 
but did not say whether this was the doty of the "Agency" alone as a 
separate entity, or whether the Ageno y was to act only as coordinator 
of Group opinion. The Act provided that "the departments and other 
agencies of the Government shall continue to collect, evaluate, cor- 
relate, and disseminate departmental intelligence" but did not spe- 
cify the extent to which they should participate in this same effort 
as it related to "national security" intelligence. 

NSC Interpretation of the Law 

The National Security Act, then, while it gave Central 
Intelligence a firm foundation in law which it had previously lacked, 

1 See Annex D, below, for Act of 192*7. 

2 See Annex A, Para graph 6, below. 
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changed very little else. Like all lam, it hed to be interpreted— 
in this case with the approval of the Net3.onel Seourity Council, 
lending interpretation, all important decisions as to the internal 
organization of the Agency were naturally deferred. This fact prac- 
tically assured the integrity of the 19l*7 /andenberg organization 
until January 13, 191,8, which was the date on which the National 
Security Council issued Intelligence Lirective ffo, 3, the second of 
the two "NSCIP’s" that defined how Central Intelligence was to operate 
under tho new law. ^ 

The principal points of interpretation furnished by NSCID 
No. 1 and NSCID No. 3 were the following i 

1. The Intelligence Advisory Committee, which had not been 
mentioned in the ^ct itself was established as an essential element 
in the lire c tor’s coordination function* 

2. The r lrector was directed to produce '‘intelligence relating 
to the national security" but to refrain, "in so far as practicable," 

.trota duplicating "the intelligence activities and research cf tho 
various .epartments and Agencies." (E y 191,8, however, the -irector’a 
°^^ ce research was so obviously duplicating much of the work 

done in other agencies that it night easily have been disestablished 
in accordance with a literal interpretation of this part of the 
directive. The director did nothing, however, to inhibit its growth 
and it continued to develop along the lines that had been laid out for it.) 

* Th ® °^+Z NSCID-2, first issued Pec, 12, 191,7 . nSCIP- 2 
had to do with collection and ia therefore not germane tc this stu^y. 
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3. The iAr actor's right of disaeolnation of national intel- 
ligence was curtailed to the extent that the IAC must first offi- 
cially concur in it or offer an "agreed statement of substantial 
dissent." 

U. It was emphasised that there ahould be a free inter- 
change of information as between the Agency and the intelligence 
organisations controlled by the IAC. No means of assuring thie 
interchange, however, were provided. 

5. The iArector's right to hire his own people in addition 
to those supplied him by the IAC member agencies was confirmed*. 

It was specified, however, that employees furnished by the Agencies 
should remain under their effective control. 

6, Terms were defined end fields of special interest 
delineated. "The whole field of intelligence production" was 
divided Into five parte, ranging from "basic intelligence," to 
"national intelligence", and was allocated as follows i 

a. "Basic intelligence" was assigned to Central 
Intelligence as general coordinator, editor, end pub- 
lisher! the work of producing basic intelligence, how- 
ever, being done by the other agencies. 

b. "Current intelligence" was net specifically 
assigned, it being directed that Central intelligence 
and "each other agency" should produce its own. It was 
not specified that current intelligence produced by CIA 
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should be "national" or aqy other special typej hence, 
current intelligence could be considered exempt from 
being submitted for concurrence befbre dissemination, 
c» "Staff" and "departmental" intelligence wero so 
defined as to be, to all intents end purposes, the seme 
thing* namely what was required by an individual depart- 
ment for its own individual use. It was specifically 
recognised that this type of intelligence was to be pre- 
pared from the "correlation and interpretation of all 
intelligence materials available" to an Agency} and 
"that the staff intelligence of each of the departments 
must be broader in scope than any allocation of col- 
lection responsibility or recognition of dominant inter- 
est might indicate," For this reason, any agency, in 
producing staff or departmental intelligence could call 
upon the other Agencies or CIA for information, in 
addition to what it had at its own command, 

d. The Erector of Central Intelligence, neverthe- 
less, was to "seek the assistance of the IAC intelligence 
agencies in minimising the necessity for any agency to 
develop intelligence in the fields outside its Dominant 
interests," 

e« regarding staff Intelligence it was specified 
that elA and the IAC Agencies should exchange information 
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oil production pleas and that "It shell he nornal practice* 
to make staff intelligence available to *11 concerned.^ 

*. "Kational Intelligence* nw defined « "Inte- 
grate:? e*.«rt»enial intelligence that covers tha broad 
aspects of national policy and national security, is of 
concern to wore than one Department or Agency, and 
transcends the exclusive competence of a single apart- 
stent or Agency or the Military Establishment** The 
Director of Central Intelligence was to produce and dis- 
seminate this type of intelligence in coordination with 
and with appropriate assistance from hit Agency col- 
leagues. 

g. Fields of “dominant interest” in intelligence 
production were delineated, dving, for example, politi- 
cal intelligence to the State Department and naval intel- 

2 

lisferre to the Department of the Havy, 

if facts of the Interpretation 

Thus, at the beginning of 1918, with two years of varied experience 
behind It, whet had been the central Intelligence Group had become a 

* These clauses, however, were not to be fully honored in prac- 
tice* Gee, for example, memorandum from AD/ORE to DC I, .apt. 10, 

19li9, "Coordination with XAC Agencies" in O/PCI/HS files. 

^ For full texts of SSCID's 1 and 3, see Annex E, below. 
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recognized legal entity with formally defined rel» tlonehi P s respecting 
other intelligence organisations. Whereas the roup hod begun aa a 
sort of steering committee within the larger body of which it was a 
part, tb© -yency had become a distinct alement, apart v rom the others 
of the former group, which had it a own stated duties to perform-- aa 
distinct from those to be performed by the others— and its own bounda- 
ries beyond which it was not to trespass. 

With respect to the five categories of intelligence to be pro- 
duced, Central Intelligence wag concerned with three; basic, current, 
and national. Regarding the first, the responsibilities of Central 
Intelligence were supervisory; CIA would coordinate, edit, and pub- 
lish, but would not do the research for the national intelligence sur- 
veys. Regarding the second, the responsibilities cf central Intelli- 
gence were somewhat indeterminate i the directives pieced no hindrances 
on CIA in this respect, but gave CIA no exclusive duties. Hence, CIA 
was at liberty to continue publishing the current intelligence digests 
that it had been distributing since 1?U6 and to add other forms of 
current intelligence if it chose, while the other Agencies were equally 
at liberty to continue producing their own current intelligence. 

The definition of ''national intelligence" could be misleading 
for the purpose of distinguishing "national intelligence" in fact* 

Aside from the elastic quality of the term "national security" 
in the phrase, 'covers the broad aspeots of national policy and 
national security," there was the added term "covers". If this 
word were to be taken in its usual sense of "to envelop", then 
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everything produced under the heading of national intelligence 
would h* >vq to be oo iprnhenslre in order to qualify. If, on the 
other hand, "cover" were to b»'- taken in the 3ensc of "related to," 
then almost eny intelligence subject of aqjr importance would be 
eligible, 'a "national intelligence" was actually developed over 
the next two years, the tendency was toward the letter interpreta- 
tion* This was another reason for the "iiiflcellaneouaness" of 
which the Tulles Committee was later to complain. * 

The iirector was to "produce" national intelligence, but he 
was enjoined to seek the aid of others in producing it. he could 
hsk the Agencies to contribute the material for national estimates 
if he chose, or he could get part or all of the material from his 
own organization. If he decided to produce "national intelligence" 
without seek in . any material at all from the I AC Agencies, there 
was nothing in the f J3 OJ E f s to forbid it. 

The period of uncertainty was now at an end. Legislation 
had established the former Troup as an Agency, and placed it under 
the National Security Council, The law had been officially inter- 
preted by the Security Council. The Agency could hire and pay its 
own people, it was not made entirely independent of, but at the 
same time it was not entirely depandsnt on, the other intelligence 
agencies under the Security Council, so far as management and pro- 
duction of intelligence wero concerned. It was possible now, to 



See Tulles -deport, pp. 66-37* 
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fit the new Agency ir.to whrtevsr organisational scheme appeared 
most appropriate for the discharge of its newly defined responsi- 
bility. But there was resliy nothing lg the new lew and direc- 
tives that die not tend to preserve what had gradually become the 
status quo. It would have been quite possible, in 1 9h$t to reno- 
vate the Vjeney structure altogether, but there was nothing in the 
new situation that necessitated any change et all. 

Development of the Hillenkoetfr Organisation 



Jr anting that organization cherts usually fail to indicate 
the true nature of a working organisation, that of January 1, l$>ii9, 
is interesting in showing the main outlines of CIA as it had 
developed after approval of the b^sle directives. * 

Excluding the position of the National Security Council, at 
the top, the January chart was arranged on three levels* the 
first that of the Director, on which appears with him only the Intel- 
ligence Advisory Soaaitteej the second that of advisory and adminis- 
trative groups, and the third that of the "producing" groups. The 
advisory groups were the Interdepartmental Coordinating and 
Planning Staff, the General Counsel, and the Advisory Council. The 
administrative offices were Budget, Management, Personnel, and 
Services under tho Director's "ihcecutive"; and Employee investigation. 



See Annex B, below. 
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Inspeotien, Audit, and Pec ;rity Iranohes under the Chief for Inspec- 
tions and Security. The officers carrying on 8ctr»l licence 
business werei Collection and DLs a emlnati on j 1 cientific Intelligence} 
Reports and htiraates; Special Operations, .olicy Coordination, and 
Operations, 

The prominent osition acoorded the Interde;* H.'rumtal 
Coordinating and "laming Staff in the chart reflects the fir actor's 
decision to retain this organisation* even in the face of objections 
on the part of cone of its own aeabers.^ 

As to the reneinder of the Jamary 19l*9 chart, the principal 
change probably was the appearance of Scientific Intelligence as a 
separate office. This change, liko the final establishment of 
reference services in the Office of Collection and Dissemination, 
represented .in alteration for greater efficiency than could be 
attained when all these activities were included under the Office 
of Heporto and st I. mates. 1 titer changes from the 19U7 charts (none 
was published during I 9 I 1 S) are more apparent than real! 



Coordination Pro blew a 



’"eanwhile, the two basic Inter-Agency problems— coor PLnation 
of activities and production of national intelligence— remained to 
be solved, tost of the actual coordination problems were handled 



* See Chapter III, below, for explanation of this decision. 
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under the new arrangement— not by I CAPS but by those seized of the 
practical problems involved. IC/PS frequently complained of being 
bypassed in these matters.* 1 

The other basic problem between the agencies--that of furn- 
ishing the Security Council with sound intelligence estimates sat- 
isfactory to all participants— also involved coordination, of 
course; but coordination of estimates was handled without refer- 
ence to ICAPS. This may not have been too surprising since it was 
generally conceded that the whole estimates problem— including 
coordination— belonged to the Office of Reports and estimates. But 
the fact that the Intelligence Advisory Committee tended also not 
to be involved in this process was a more serious matter. 

.Hither the Director (according to the Vandenberg theory) or 
the Director and his advisory committee would have to take 
responsibility for national estimates rendered to the N3C. Whoever 
did so would presumably have also to approve them. But as esti- 
mates began to be produced, the Director neither took an independ- 
ent position with respect to them nor habitually called the intel- 
ligence Advisory Committee into consultation over them. The result 
was that, this important problem of final, responsible review and 
approval was left very largely in the hands of the Director's sub- 
ordinates and to the subordinates of his colleagues on the iAC, 

1 

See Chapter III, below. 
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The principal subordinate in the Director 1 s case was bin 
Assistant Director for ileports and Sstlaates. But even this 



official did not necessarily sake the 



of personally approv- 



ing estimates one of ids chief preoccupations. Generally speaking, 
he preferred to leave it in the hands of his own subordinates. The 
I AG intelligence chiefs, on their part, appointed official repre- 
sentatives to the Office of Ueports and Estimates whose principal 
duty would be to represent their own departments in the matter of 
contributing to national estimates. These representatives, how- 
ever, instead of becoming active in the production of national 
intelligence, remained in their home offices and undertook the 
review of CIA estimates only at the later stages when the estimate 
was already in draft form. 

in practice, therefore, ranch of the necessary discussion 
that accompanied the process of actually producing estimative con- 
clusions under the terms of NSCID-3 was carried on fcy regional 
analysts in CIA with their counterparts in other intelligence 
agencies, subject to review by officials senior to them in all 
departments, what these officials approved for final review did 
not always include the views of the members of the I AC, but was 
sometimes concluded in the name of the departmental representatives 
just mentioned, and of the Assistant Director for Reports and 
Estimates for CTA. 

Occasionally, (tiring 19li8 and even l$li9, this was the full 
extent of the coordination process before publication. Drafts of 
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the publications had been available, o.f course, to tee IAC and to 
the Director of Central Intelligence, but in many instances, their 
silence was taken as consent, and estimates were published, not so 
much with their signed approval an merely without their disapproval. 
At other times, the IAC chiefs themselves took a personal 
interest in the coordination procedure, Such interest was some- 
times occasioned because an unusually strong disagreement had 
developed, oven though sometimes one of an essentially minor nature, 
More importantly, however, members of the IAC <ould ntep in whoa 
they recognized, in final drafts acceptable to all subordinates who 
had worked on them, statements that thay themselves did not believe 
should be presented to the President and the National to curl ty 
Council ns having bean endorsed by their departments, ^ 

Xhat such occasions should have arisen is by no means sur- 
prising. Indeed, one of the chief premises on which Central Intel- 
ligence had oeen founded had been that there would be disagree- 
ments over what constituted valid intelligence conclusions appli- 
cable to problem of foreign policy, 2 Rut under the system an it 
developed by trial and error, between 1917 and 1950, the result 
of in tons rente by inn chiefs of intelligence in the coordination 
process after it had reached its final development at the 

1 Examination of ORE's "coordination" files (in custody of 
Q/bCI/rtS) relating to estimates published between I9k& and 1^0, 
bears out the above statements, pt>. 38-39. 

g 

See NSC CD-I, Para. 5a, for example, in Annex E, below. 
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aubdireetoral level was often to introduce new confusion into a 
situation that was already troubled. The basis of this difficulty 
became one of the main point* of the Dulles Report— the failure of 
the Intelligence Advisory Committee to involve Itself directly in 
the production of estimates. ^ 

The ORE Problem 

The situation was further complicated by the fact that 
Central Intelligence had established whet amounted to an independ- 
ent research component which existed aide by side with four 
counterparts (in r tnte J ‘my, K*vy, and Air) which were depart- 
mental but w.T9 empowered to write comprehensive estimates for 
deoartmenhal purposes. The principal characteristics of the 
Office of ’Snorts end Tstimates a® distinguished from the others 
were to be observed in the facts that (a) it was centrally located; 

(b) it had been accorded responsibility for drafting "national" 
Intelligence;^ (c) it was deprived of "operational" and "policy" 
information, much of which was pertinent Intel iigence? and (d) it 
was almost entirely dependent on the I AC Agencies ior tne intelli- 
gence on which its or; tine tea were baaed. Thus its position was a 
strategic one with respect to leadership in the production of 
national intelligence, but weak with respect to the naans of doing so. 

^ Dulles Report, p. 81. 

2 By VCJI-. 3/1 dated July 8, 1*18, Para. 3 
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The Dulles Report Vsummari sad the point exactly in l?l*9 
when it said that the Central Intelligence Agency "cannot and does 
not by itself have all the speeialised qualifications needed to 
produce national intelligenca • •" This fsct was a central and 
stubborn one in the controversy that culminated in the reorgani- 
sation of 1950-1951. Since Central Intelligence (or specifically 
the Office of Reports snd Estimates) did not have all the quali- 
fications, it oould not prodaes fully reliable estinates. Central 
Intelligence could acquire all the qualifications only through a 
governmental reorganisation that wttld affect military and diplo- 
matic operations as wall as intelligence. Whether or not such a 
change would be desirable, it would undoubtedly prove impossible. 

The only other answer lay in full "cooperation". But the 
very existence of the Office of Reports snd Estimates tended to 
nake cooperation difficult. ^ As a sort of fifth wheel, it had 
unintentionally fostered the species of rivalry referred to fre- 
quently in the Dallas Report, which tended to bring the various 

^ The Report of a Survey Oroup consisting of Messrs. Allen W. 
Dulles, Mathias F. Correa, and William H. Jackson (appointed by 
the KSC, Feb. 13, 19U8) published Jen. 1, 19h9. See Chapter II, 
below, for further discussion of this Survey Group. 

2 P. 73. 

3 In that 0-2, ONT, and the State Department Intelligence System 
were integral to their parent organisations. 

^ For one of many examples, see "coordination" folder on ORE-69 
Feb. 9, 19U8, in custody of 0 /DCl/ftS. 
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agencies and Central Intelligence into competition rather than 
cooperation. A competitor could not expect cooperation. There 
could hardly be a disposition within the Agencies to aid in the 
success of a venture whose success night be fatal to themselves. 

Furthermore, as the Office of Reports and Estimates became 
convinced that it could not expect cooperation, it tended to pro- 
ceed without soliciting it. Sometimes — though by no means always— 
it produced its own first drafts with little reference to its con- 
temporaries, and than circulated them "for concurrence or dissent." 
The result was a complaint (registered incidentally in the Dulles 
Report) that the Agencies were treated aa outsiders rather than 
collaborators in the production of national Intelligence. * 

The Dulles Committee Recommendations 
and Their Reception by the Agency 

The Dulles Report, appearing as it did, mid-way in the ini- 
tial period of CIA's development (19U6-19!>1) clarified issues that 
had tended to become obscure in the midst of developing contro- 
versy. It emphasised the point that Central Intelligence had been 
designed and constructed by law as a means of coordinating intel- 
ligence. It pointed out that the Agency was actually in position 
to do no more than this in any case. Hence, Central Intelligence 
must return to the role of coordinator which, among other things. 

For example, see Dulles Report, p. 72* 
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entailed collective responsibility on the part of the Intel ltgeno* 
Advisory Committee. Io accordance with this conclusion, the %Um 
'iopcrt ventured positive suggestion* .designed to bring about what 
its authors considered to be “Central Intelligence" within the 
meaning of the law and of practical circumstance*. The essence of 
the proposal was in three parte. 

First, the function of coordinating intelligence activities 
should be discharged by the director, aided b hie own. staff, work- 
ing with the Intelligence Advisory Coafcittee. national intelligence 
estimates should be directly coordinated by the IAC itself, better 
preparation of these document* would require revision of the Office 
of Reports and intimates,^ to the extent of having it form one small 
group to be solely concerned with the prepare tion of national esti- 
mates on « strictly cooperative basis; and another with research “of 
common concern" which would supplement, but in no case duplicate, the 
work of the established agencies. 2 Finally, a series of administra- 
tive changes would be inaugurated, designed for greater efficiency in 
the Agency's discharge of its statutory responsibilities. 

These proposals, although they were not greeted with univer- 
sal disapproval, did not find an entirely cordial reception within 
the Central Intelligence Agency of l?l9. If nothing else, they 

See hulles Report, p. 51. 

* This proposal was actually, of oourae, nor* in accordance with 
the agreement that originally established 08S (SIA-5; see Annex , 
below) than whst had developed as a result of the Vanderiberg 
administration’s interpretation of the agreement. See discussion 
pp, lh-15, above. 
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seemed premature, for when the Dalles Report was submitted to the 
National Security Counc U, Central Intelligence was almost exactly 
three years old. As an Agency, It «. seventeen months old. In 
the course of throe years, in spite of chaoses and controversies, 
a great deal had been accomplished, a fact which the Committee did 
not necessarily deny, holdin* rather that the new system was being 
mismanaged. The defenders of the system, however, could point to 
progress in promoting the objectives of unified intelligence effort 
and production of sound national intelligence. Simultaneously, they 
could emphasise the point that the system had had a very short time 
to develop and that co make radical changes in the midst o.t this 

formative period would be to risk hard-won gains* 

in simplified essence, however, the disagreement of the !9l9-$0 
administration with what the Dulles Committee proposed, was centered 
in the concept of divided responsibility. Although, as has been 
noted. Admiral Uilienkoetter had never echoed Oeneral Vandenberg's 
demand for authority commensurate with the Director’s mandate from 
the President., lie had also never declared uneouivocslly for group 
(IAC) responsibility and authority. During Hillenkoetter' s two 
years in o ffice, howeve r, the Agency had inclined toward the theory 
that it must be independent in order that it could present the NSC 
with estimates uncolored by Departmental prejudice. In theoiy, at 

See net’s Comments on Dulles Report, dated Feb. 2$, l?h9> in 
O/DCI/HU files. 
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least, the sort of corporate responsibility favored by tbs Dulles 
roreirdttee was inimical to this point of view. For this reason, 
the defenders of the l?li9 status cuo in Central Intelligence found 
coin fort in the two exceptions taken to the Dulles "sport by the NSC 
{as expressed in the Report known as "VSC-^O " ) t ^ one that the 
Director should not be bound by the concept of coU octive rrspen- 
aibilityj the other, that reorganize*! on undertaken in accordance 
with the Pul lea Report need not necessarily follow the exact means 
proposed by the Committee , 

fha implied rejection of collective responsibility by the 
national .Security Council, in particular, seemed to give substance 
to the reaction that had in any case greeted the 'Hillea Report 
within the Central tntrlligence Agency. This reaction wa3 pri- 
marily that of the persona who had dealt at first hand over s- period 
of months or years with the practical problems entitled in setting 
up and operating the Agency. Whereas the Dulles Committee thought 
of Central Intelligence primarily as a means through which all 
governmental intelligence could be brought to bear, in a coordi- 
nated form, on national problems, many key CIA officials of the time 
thought of tne Central Intelligence Agency as the principal Instru- 
ment, under the National Security Council, for the production of 



A Sometimes known as the "McNarney Report" adopted by the NSC 
on July 7, 19k?, accepting the Dulles Report with few reservations. 
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national intelligence. Thay believed that the other Agencies owed 
CIA all necessary "cooperation" toward this purpose. They argued 
that the Intelligence Directives of the National Security Connell 
had been framed with thie end ir< view, but that toe *any loophole* 
had been left in the directives, anu that the Agencies had deliber- 
ately evaded their responsibilities under them. 

Accepting the premises on which this type of reasoning wee 
based, however', the word "coope ration" might have been considered 
ill chosen. Another word would have been ’compliance." In order 
for Central Intelligence to exact compliance, it world have to be 
given much jireater powers than it possessed. A move in the direction 



1 Thus, in a memorandum to the id. rector of Central Intelligence 
on the subject of “IAC Cooperation with CIA", dated Sept. 30, 15 >U9, 
the Assistant Director fer ieports and Estimates wrote; 

"The most spectacular evidence of the lack of depart- 
mental cooperation with CIA is represented by NSCIl^s. 

These are cited as such evidence on the grounds that; 

a. as a result of the coordination of these direc- 
tives with the IAC agencies prior to NSC action they 
represent only those concessions to CIA that the I AC 
agencies were willing to make, and consequently, do not 
provide the Director of Central Intelligence with the 
authority required by him to discharge the responsi- 
bilities imposed upon hi*. 

b. by lit insistence they contain all manner of 
escape clauses which vitiate departmental responsi- 
bilities to CIA, and thereby' hamper the objectives of 
the National Security Act of 19i*7 toward a fdlly coor- 
dinated US intelligence effort." 

See tab A to ! 'e«o (S in 0/DCl/HS files. 
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of obtaining such powers in 19U9 would have been * bold one. It 

would have amounted to a flat rejection «f the Itollea H^ort and 

a direct challenge to all critics of Central Intelligence. 

Yet some more on this order had become almost the only logical 

conclusion from the position being taken by the Agency in 19U9 and 

1950, The Erector favored s H strong central agency,"*' His 

Assistant Director for Reports and Estimates was against any system 

which presupposed collective responsibility. The Director's General 

Counsel interpreted the intent of Congress as favoring a fhlly respon- 

Bible .Directorate. The Chief of the Interdepartmental Coordinating 

and Planning Staff (or Coordinating, Operating, and Planning Staff) 

inclined toward the same general position. 

let no direct representations to this effect were made to the 

National Security Council by the Hillenkoetter administration. For 

most of a year, from the fall of 19h9 to the fell of 19S>0, the 

questions raised by the Dulles Report were debated, primarily 

between the Director and a group within the State Department which 

had proposed its own plan for Central Intelligence under collective 

responsibility. The Agency's proposed reply to this proposal was 

in the nature of a oounterplan which went some distance in the 

direction of centralised responsibility. Neither proposal, however, 

2 

reached the point of gaining official approval. 

*■ For correspondence underlying these statements, see folder 
"NSGID-1* in files of CIA General Counsel. 

* Ibid, See elso Chapter II, below. 
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The 1949 Agency «.p a*»gniiaation w 

Meanwhile, Admiral Hillenkoett#*’ reported to the Security 
Council on October 7, 1949, that (in accordance with the Council's 
partial endorsement of the iblles report) certain reorganisations 
were taking place in the Agency, particularly as affecting ICAPS 
and the Office of Reports and Estlaatea. These reorganisations, 
however, took advantage of the 1380*8 concession that there mi ;ht 
be "other methods" than those suggested in the llillee report of 
accomplishing the same objectives* As carried out, they were more 
token than real* 

The lack of any real response to the fulles Report or to 
NSC-50 ia exemplified in the schematic representation of CIA 
organisation published July 1, 1950, which is substantially the 
sane as that brought out in January 1949* The office of H Execu- 
tive" now took a place between the Director and the Agency's 
organisation, but it is evident that the executive's duties were 
mainly concerned with "administration", whose organisation was 
somewhat more complex than before but comprised the same general 
functions. On the advisory side of the chart, the medioal staff 
had bemadded, and the name of the Interdepartmental Coordinating 
and Planning Staff (I GAPS) had been changed to Coordination Opera- 
tions and Policy Staff (GOAFS)* The latter represented an attempt 
at reorganisation as well as a name change, but the principle 
under which ICAPS had attempted to perform its functions had been 
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retained, and the revision of it* chart** vaa of negligible effect.'*' 
•the six "intelligence* offices re^in intect with sene 
internal changes as indicated in the chart. Aside fron the appear- 
anoe of ten divisione under tha Office of Scientific Intelligence 
which had not been indicated before, the principal revisions seemed 
to be in tha Office of Reports and Estimates, which contained 
seventeen sub- divisions as against tan in the previous chart. This 
does not, however, reflect an actual growth in the number of divisions 
bat an attempt in the opposite direction. The only significant 
change, in fact, is represented in tha addition of an "Estimates 
/’reaction Board" (vice an "Intelligence Production Board" which 
had appeared on the January 19ii9 chart) which represented a partial 
answer to the miles Report’s suggestion for a "snail estimating 
group," in that a Board of id vision Chiefs was to review all osti- 
nates produced by the Office. Actually, however, the Board did not 
function in this capacity, and the Office continued to produce various 
forms of written intelligence almost exactly as it had dene before.* 
In short, the period 191*8-1951 in Central Intelligence did 
not become one of change as might have been indicated, but rather 
of uncertain retention of the status quo. Consequently, the 



See Annex B, below, for Chart of July 1, 19$0. 

2 

See folder on GHE "iSatiaate* Prediction Board," in O/PCl/HS 

Hies. 
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organisation that General Smith inheri| tfi in 1950, though larger 
and «ore oomplex, wan little different in general composition an 
operating principles from that which Admiral Hillenkoettor had 
inherited from General Vandenberg in 19lj?» 



The 1950- 
In iielat 






sation 



round 



Of all the changes reflected in the Agency organization as 
developed at the end of General Smith's term in office (1953) , the 
most prominent is the grouping of Agency activities under three 
main divisions > Plans, Administration, ' and Intelligence. 1 

2 

The first of these ie not of dcncem to this study. It 
.might be said, however, that the move toward compa rtraenting clan- 
destine from other CIA activities was not a new departure. The 
Office of Policy Coordination had, from its beginning in the fall 
of l?ii8, been managed separately from the rest of Central Intelli- 
gence.^ Similarly, the Office of Special Operations, though seem- 
ingly during 191*6-50 an activity parallel with the non-clandestine 
offices, was in fact nearly as completely separated from them as 
was OPC. ^ The conduct of the Office of Operations, on the other 



1 See Annex B, below, 
e 

See footnote, p. 1, above. 

3 See ilistory of OPC (W. F, Little) in o/UCl/ER files. 
See, for exam.; le. Chapter VI, below, 
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hand (with certain exceptions arising out of the nature of the 
Contact Division) exactly foreshadowed during 191+6-50 its ultimate 
relationship to the DO/T. 1 

The grouping of administrative and support activities under 
a single authority (BD/A) was likewise not a new departure. Begin- 
ning with the CIO organisation chart of July 19! 1 6, where provision 
had been made for administrative support under an "Executive Office," 
and continuing through Kovesfcar 1950, where almost all offices con- 
cerned with administration and support were under an "Executive," 
there was always a tendency In Agency organization to provide central 
management for activities of this type. 2 

The remaining chapters of the present study emphasise those 
components which came to be known during the period under consider- 
ation as the "DD/l complex." This g ro upi ng of production and 
related non-clandestine activities is manifestly the heart of 
Central Intelligence when conceived as ths means through which the 
whole intelligence machinery of the United States Government can 
be made to produce "intelligence related to the national security." 
Historically speaking, the "DD fl complex" is the smthod adopted 
under the Smith administration for doing what previous administrations 

1 See Chapter I?, below. 

2 „ , 

During a part of the Hillenkoetter administration, these 
activities were also subdivided in accordance with toe clandestine 
and non-clandestine nature of the support. See July 1950 chart, 
in Annex B, below. 
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had attempted to do through the Medina of the Office of Report* 
and Estimates *nd the Interdepartmental Coordinating and P l a nn i n g 
Staff, Although the office of DD/l was not established until 
1952, it was, in mt& respects, a normal development from what had 
gone before, 

General Vandenberg' s plans of 19hl , a a has been aeon, 
involved a large and a elf -contained "Office of Reports and Esti- 
mates' 1 that could do research in all geographical and functional 
fields of intelligence, ineluding economice and science. Along 
with that office, he sought to have a means of acquiring all intel- 
ligence needed from the most appropriate government sources, and 
a neans of codifying and storing information so acquired. 1 This 
office already had, in 19U7, an official mandate undear which it 
produced currant intelligence for the President, In point of 
fact, either tentatively or permanently, the Office of Reporta and 
Estimates during 19U7-U8 had within ita structure what were to 
becorat the Office of Current Intelligence, the Office of national 
Estimate*, the Office of Research and Reports, the Office of 
Scientific Intelligence, and the Office of Collection and Dis- 
semination, together with Beale Intelligence (the Rational Intel- 
ligence Survey) | Map Intelligence j what might be celled "crisis 

1 See above, pp. 20-21. 

2 fJIA-2 in Annex C, below. 
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intelligence” (latch Committee and National Indications )j visual 

and oral intelligence (Situation Hoorn and Briefings); and elmsokt 

of a special intelligence center.* The Assistant -.director for 

reports and latino tea, in other vords,e(iie to comprehend under his 

superintendence all that was later under the f-oputy Jirector 

(Intelligence) except for coordination of intelligence activities# 

o 

and overt intelligence collection.* 

By 15^9 the plan for ORE had become less elaborate because 
of the transfer of its reference facilities (to XT) in April 191*8# 
and of Scientific Intelligence (tc a separate office) in lece.-aber.^ 
In spite of these shifts, however, ORE was still e complicated and 
comprehensive office ae has been pointed out above. It still, for 
example, produced "national intelligence" of all types (basic, 
current and "staff") largely through its own research facilities; 
'‘coordinated" this intelligence where indicated; was a producer of 
specialized economic intelligence; and performed e great variety 
of related functions. 

curing 1950*53* the Office of Reports and istiraates was 
dismembered into three parta (Current Intelligence, National 
Intelligence, and .research and Reports) while the Offices of 



* The "General revisions". See Chapter VII, below. 

* Parts of the Office cf Operations were also briefly Included 
under OEfi at one time. See Chapter IV, below. 

t 

See Chapters V end VI , below, 
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Scientific Intelligence rod of Collection end fiBSemination Hero 
permitted to remain intact. Then the flLlff resultant, plus 

the Offices of :ntellig«noe Coordinates* (X« te I-'A:;: *"' r ^ 

tnci of %*pe rations were brought tegitker under a single **?*»*• 

position thus reeonblud thet of the Assistant "Irector Ter sport 8 
and .’stimstes (r . 3 planned in 19li7 ) with two additional rasponsi* 
bill ties probably net con ten plated under the I9ii7 pl?n. 

The ensuing chapters of the present study will censider, 
first, the various scree that brought about the iri-pc rtitfi organi- 
sation of 1953 | then the disposition afede of the "coordination of 
intelligence activities" (I CAPS) problem by the Smith / cainistrationj 
then thu developments that occurred in connection with the three 
offices whose continuity was not ultimately affected by the 1950-53 
reorganisation (0C1, 00, and 0 Sl)j and finally the development 
of the three new offices (CCT, OPul, end OSS) that were created in 
1950-51 out of OR”. These discussions of wh«t ray be considered 
the "Central Intelligence" functions of CIA will be followed by s 
chapter concerned with the (non-clandestine ) administrative of floss 
whose primary function is to ssrve the Central Intelligence Agency. 



1 It should be noted, however, (see Chapter n j, below) that 
OIC, as organized by 1953, was operating under a different concept 
from that of TCA 5, it being understood that most practical matters 
of coordination would be a function of the various Al’e, the Ap/OlC 
lending his sid where needed. Also (sss Chapter IV, below) ttti 
placement of :o under the SC/l was based more on expediency than 
Inescapable appropriateness. 
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Chapter TT 



"m v-T?*fr^r 



■'rgarisational growth of CIA under the Directorship 
General ’-alter Bedell ‘hnith, wee eeswinriaed by President Truman 



as the development of "an efficient and permanent arm of the 
Government’s national, security structure .* 1 "y 0 Preridont," 
y*r, iruwan observed in co^en^ing General ^mith for his part in 
the a cconpli shren t, "ever had sect a weal t.b of vitalinf -sration 

made available to hire in such a useful wanner 35 I have received 

. 2 
through CIA.** 



.•Organisational T^ange re, Organizational Ptabllli 



r rveral internal reorganisations figured promirentlv in CIA's 
development under Ge-eral Dmith, in the course of which ~IA*s Wash- 
ington headquarter? changed from some- 17 offices and staffs, on -f 
t f^p ?3 such major component* hr l n ^3. In addi+ion, there 
were less oonspi«n»-ns organisational changes, both in headquarter* 
and the field, r 'f major significance ir t-h’s eor-nectlor wan new 
leadership, J ncl ding (besides the new Director himself) the Deputy 
Director, three, additional Deputy Directors (established as new 



iXuman to -mi th, undated, quoted by Smith in his farewell letter 
to all cl a personnel, 0 February IDS 3 (restricted) j in 
"unnumbered regula tions* file, in records of Management Staff, 
in custody of GlA Records Center. 

Ibid. 
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positions by General Smith), > nd the heads of many of* the operating 

, p K t . \ ' . '' -• w 

offices in' headquarters and the chiefs ,*f many of the missions salt 
stations ia the field. There were alife jurisdic tionr I realignments 
among CIA’s operating units, which did not necessarily change their 
names or organizational positions. Still other changes took the 
form of reallocations of budgetary assets or of specialized personnel 
among operating units, and revisions in the classification and 
description of soma of the specialized categories of intelligence 
personnel that made up the Agency’s professional corps. There were 
also numerous changes' in operating programs, projects, and priorities 
which reflected the changing international situation, the progress 
of the Korean «ar, and the development of the "cold war" with the 
Soviet power bloc. 

Nor were CIA’s organizational changes a purely internal matter 
of promoting management and operating efficiencies within v. ggswin:; 
headquarters and field ests lishment. Many, if not most of the 
changes, had external ramifications as veil, and involved attempts 
to clarify and improve CIA's organizational position, its functional 
jurisdiction, and its working relationships among the other depart- 
ments, agencies, and echelons that made up the Government ' s national 
security structure. In particular, there were organizational adjust- 
ments between CLP and the intelligence echelons in the State and 
Defense Departments, which historically had controlled a major part 
of the Government’s foreign intelligence enterprise. Similarly, 
there were clarifications in OIA’s position with respect to the 

II 2 
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policy and operational planning echelons of those Department* and 
of the Hationel Security Council. 

Although internal reorganisations and external organisational 
adjustments characterised much of hf.Ms growth between ly'JO and 1?53» 
this was also e period of organizational stability and continuity 
in certain major respects, tfithin CIA, for example, while much of 
its headquarters establishment was undergoing reorganization, e num- 
ber of major components remained essentially' undisturbed, at least 
on the Agency's organization chart, Fxternally, too, there were 
significant elements of stability and continuity, especially in 
the broad organisational framework of the Government 1 s national 
security structure. For example, the same President under whom all 



of General dm 



throughout General Smith's term as Director.^" Although General S;aith 
is said to have had more frequent personal contacts than his 



Smith's departure from CIA at the end of President Truman's 
term was apparently without political significance. There 
had been public speculation, as early as 19f>0, that Smith 
would not stay in CIA indefinitely, because of his health. 

In November 1<?52, Smith expressed the hope to tne G.[? staff 
that "... while the Director himself must undoubtedly be 
a man whom the Chief Executive is willing to accept, and to 
whom he will 'ive a certain measure of confidence, it is 
unlikely that you will ever have a Director whose status 
will change with changes in the Administration.” demarks at 
CIA's Agency -Tientation Conference, Nov. 21, 1>52 (becret), 
re-printed in OTK Bulletin No. 1, Feb. 11, 1?53 (Secret); 
in records of Management Staff, in custody of CIS records 
Center, 
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predecessor with the r resident, the i 'resident.' s personal attention 

2 v ’ 

to JIA, which he sometimes celled »;ny" intelligence service, was 
probably not fundamentally different under the two Directors. 1 h 
Similarly, there, was no basic change, in General Smith's time, in 
CIA * 3 statutory relationship to the National Security Council. Under 
Smith, CIA continued to furnish the NSC's principal intelligence 
support; the director continued to sit as a member of the NSC, end 
CIA remained administratively responsible, by law, to that boriy.^ 



The Government's Organisation for Intelligence in 1950 



Nor was there any fundamental change in the organisational 
framework under which the Government's foreign intelligence programs 
and activities as a whole were conducted. These intelligence functions 
remained divided and decentralised among seven essentially autonomous 



--idney N. Souers, executive Secretary of the National Security 
Council, arranged "at once" for General Smith, after he became 
i*GT in October 1950, to have a weekly conference with resident 
Truman, thus "deliberately passing by the Council and the 
Secretaries of the Departments to the Whits House." S-=e His- 
torical Staff interview with Souers, June 30, 1952, p. 23 > in 
q/BCI/HS files. 

^Historical Staff interview with Hillenkoetter, Oct. 2h , 1952, 
in 0/DGl/liS files. 

%n addition, CIA provided certain administrative services to 
the National Security Council. For example, the CIA Comptroller's 
Office regularly assisted the NSC Staff in preparing the NSC's 
annual budget and presenting and following its course through 
the Dud get Eureau and the Senate and House Appropriations 
Committees. See CIA. fiegulation No. 70 (Secret), July 1 , 1950 , 
and January 19 , Iy5l, editions; and CIA Comptroller's 

"Historical Notes . . . 19U5-1952 (Top Secret, TSf7li650) , 

in O/DjI/HS files. 

H h 
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agencies -1 , and in practice the activities of these agencies were, 
coordinated under s variety of inter-agency committee and liaison 
arran-emonts, in w-.ich CIA participated in greater or lesser degree, 
•If these seven major agencies, frequently called "the 
intalli -ence community" in CIA parlance, four comprised the long 
established intelligence components of the Army# N&vy, and State 
Departments (now joined by the Air Force )> In addition there was 
the Joint Intelligence Committee of ; the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
together with certain other jointly operated intelligence facilities 
in the Defense (Apartment, notably the Armed Forces Security Agency. 
Next, there was the Atomic Snergy Commission which had had its own 
intelligence division, since the end of World War II. The seventh 
agency, of course, was CIA iteelf, less than five years old, with 
a substantial headquarters in 'Washington, a number of overt field 
offices within the United States, and various overt and covert 
missions and stations abroad. 



in addition to these seven principal agencies, among which 
the Government's foreign intelligence activities were decentralised, 
there were numerous participating organisations, on which the intelli- 
gence agencies individually dependec for particular types of assistance. 



right agencies, if the Federal Bureau of Investigation is 
included. The FBI had had certain foreign intelligence re- 
sponsibilities, for example in Latin America during and after 
World War II, tut as of 1950 its intelligence responsibilities 
were essentially limited to domestic matters. Since 19h9 the 
Director of the FBI had b^en a member of the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee. 
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Some of these were part of the love rnaent** security structure, 
as the federal fureau of Investigation, which had .n direct 
relations hip to the seven foreign intelligence agencies through 
its membership on the Intelligence Advisory Committee, 

/'iso participating were certain other agencies which had 
domestic security responsibilities} and numerous "non-defense" 
agencies, ?uch es, for example, the Interior and A riculture Depart- 
ment s, which were contributing particular chapters to the Rational 
Intelligence Survey} and the Library of Con tress rrid the Smith- 
sonian Institution, which served as channels for collecting and 
indexing certain types of foreign publications of intelligence 
interest. There were many Government agencies which hod particular 
types research, administrative, or tec'nnical skills and resources 
to contribute to particular Intelligence projects. 'or era.-nple. 

Fame 15 non-intelligence agendas were working on economic intelli- 
gence, r s> of 1950-51}^ and some 25 agencies, in scientific and tech- 
nological intelligence. Still other participating groups were 
located administratively outside the Government. For example, 
there were the various private research organizations with which 



oTA/oFR survey of the Government's economic intelligence 
programs and activities, about Hay 1951} issued as I/O-D-22 
(Secret)} copy filed in O/DU/IR, under heading "IAC-P". 

‘Graphic organizational chart snd procedural flow chrrt, no 
date, entitled "Scientific and Technical Information and 
Intelligence" (Secret), in O/DCl/HS, filed under "1ST". 
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the intelligence Agencies had "external research" or other con- 



tractual projects, and the numerous 



of technical consultants 



retained for advice on particular subjects. Overseas, there were 
certain espionage networks in foreign countries which were controlled 
or monitored by American intelligence j the intelligence organisations 
of friendly or neutral governments, with which the United States 
had a variety of liaison arrangements and working agreements; and 
the several interallied organizations, notable the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), in Europe, and the United • Nations Com- 
mand, in Korea, with which the United States was collaborating. 

CIA»3 Responsibilities in the Intelligence Organization, as of 1950 



CIA' 8 functional responsibilities in this decentralized intel- 
ligence enterprise, 83 it was organised in 1950, were to bs foi.nd 
outlined in the organic act of July 19U7, which mads CIA a statutory 
agency under the National Security Council, and in a series of 
directives issued by the NSC, between December 19h7 end July 1950, 

The effect of the National Security Act and the NSC directives, as 
has bean pointed out, was to establish a new intelligence agency 
without essentially disturbing any of those already in existence. 

Thus, each agency had its own collection, interrogation, and 
information-gathering apparatus j and each had its own research and 
production programs for preparing any finished intelligence that 
was needed to support its own planning and operational echelons. 



See Chapter I, above. 
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By ibqslication, too, although the directives were not explicit in 
detail, wish agency had its own facilities and systems for indexing, 
analyzing, and collating intelligence inf or faction.^ Each agency 
also had its own arrangements for obtaining external research and 
other outside assistance from the non-intelligence agencies. Each 
agency, finally, had its own administrative and technics! services, 
such as budgetary resources and controls, manpower procurement and 
training, internal security controls, and other "housekeeping” 
and internal- management services for facilitating and supporting 
its "substantive” intelligence programs. 

Lest the result of this manifest duplication be an unduly 
corapartmented system such as had had a part in bringing about the 
i earl Harbor disaster in 19lil, *11 agencies were exhorted to exchange 
information, finished intelligence, and collection and production 
plans. Lest there be unessential intelligence collection rnd pro- 
duction in particular fields, some attempt was made to clarify the 
part to be played in those activities by each agency. 



^•One exception was that, under NSCID No. E, lay 19^8, a 
Government-wide service for biographic indexing, in the one 
field of foreign scientists had been assigned to CIA. Within 
CIA this responsibility was being handled, in 1950, by ono 
branch of OCD's Biographic Register Division, working in 
cooperation with the Office of Scientific Intelligence. The 
services of OCD's other registers and of its central library 
were also being extensively used by the other intelligence 
agencies in 1990} but CIA had no specifically assigned re- 
sponsibility from the NSC for promoting improved procedures 
for indexing and organizing intelligence information nor for 
these reference activities. 
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Thus, collection activities were divided among the seven 
r genciaa, partly on o subject basis and partly on a ncwroe basis. 
Overt collection abroad remained dominantly in the hands of the 
State Department's Foreign Service posts and in the Defense jfepr.rfc- 
ment's military, naval, and air attache's and other field intelli- 
gence units. State was expected to collect primarily "political, 
cultural, and sociological" information* and Defense wap. to collect 
primarily "military, naval, and air” information, tut the directives 
cid not define these subjects. "Economic, scientific, and techno- 
logical" information, on the other hand, was to bo gathered by "each 
agency ... according to it8 needs"* but regardless of subject, 
there was to be a "free and unrestricted interdepartmental exchange 
of intelligence information to meet reoo;;nised secondary needs of 
each department and agency." No a ency was expressly restricted, 
in the directives, from procuring unclassified foreign publications 
and other so-called "open literature* for its own use, although the 
State Department did maintain .. group of Publication Procurement 
Officers (PO's), at some of its overseas posts, as a common service 
to the Oovernment generally. 

Other types of collection activities w^re organized on a 
source basis rather, than by subject. Certain types of overt sources, 
for example, hr •’ been exclusively assigned to CIA, as s "service 
of common concern", including the following, as of October 1550 j 
( 1) foreign propaganda and news broadcasts* (2) domestic contacts 

II 9 
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In the United States, including both oitieens and aliens but ex- 
cluding' research -nd library contact!, which were left to each 
agency t.ecordin to its needs} and (3) the interrogation of refugees 
and defectors from the Soviet-controlled areas to West Germany. 

Another category of overt sources, especially significant 
since the outbreak of the Korean conflict in June 1 >50, was the 
"captured sources" field. These sources, including prisoners of 
war, captured weapons and supplies, and captured documents, were 
controlled by the Defense Department, but were not specifically 
covered in the NSC directives. 

Covert collection, on the other hand, was an exclusive re- 
sponsibility of CIA, with exceptions. Certain counter-intelligence 
activities of the Army, the Kavy, and the Air Force, together with 
other so-called "agreed activities" (not listed in the directives), 
which were regarded by the military departments as necessary for 
their operational security, remained undisturbed in the Defense 
Department. The collection of "special intelligence", finally, 
was organised according to still another pattern, as a service of 
common concern, in effect, that was managed not by CIA but by the 
Defense Department} and it was controlled by a separate board repre- 
senting all agencies concerned, including CIA, end responsible to 
the National Security Council. 

Similarly, jurisdiction over the production of intelligence 
had been divided among the several intelligence agencies. Thus, 
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the State ifcpsrtment had primary responsibility for work in "political, 
cultural, end sociolo leal" intelligence , and the .Defense Depart- 
ment for "military, naval, and air"!l^ntelll,'?fence . The fields of 
Economic, scientific, and technological" intelligence production, 
however, id ;ht he anyone’s business, depending on an. agency’s 
individual neecs. ll these topical fields remained to be defined 
and divided further, after 1950. CIA, as has been said, had exclusive 
responsibility for supervising the cooperative production of two 
kinds of "national" or supra«deparia*intal intelligence— national 
intelligence estimates (ffIS’s), which dealt comprehensively with 
the capabilities and intentions of foreign powers and power blocs j 
end national intelligence surreys ( XIS ’a), which contained ency- 
clopedic area information on individual foreign countries. A third 
kind of national intelligence— national "indications" of threatened 
hostilities— was not, however, specifically assigned to CIA, nor 
had it yet been listed or defined, in the directives which were in 
effect in October 1950. 

Status of Inter-Agency Coordination and Leadership, 1950 

In addition to its specific production and collection 
responsibilities, 01 / had broad statutory responsibility, which re- 
mained unchanged from 1950 to 1953, for "coordinating the intelli- 
gence activities cf the several Government departments and agencies," 
by means of advice and recommendations to the National Security 
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Council, plus the right to make "survey* and inspections" of the 
intelligence a encies. In aetual practice in 1950, however, CIA's 
inter-agency coordination responsibilities were being conducted, 
not unilaterally, but as an interdepartmental affairj and in some 
fields the job of coordination was in the hands of other agencies 
entirely. The several "NSCID" and "DCID" regulatory documents, for 
example, had all been developed jointly by CIA and the other agencies 
involved, chiefly through the work of ita Interdepartmental Coor- 
dinating and Planning Staff, a group made up essentially of men on 
ter^porary duty from the several departmental intelligence agencies.^ 
As to surveys and inspections of outside agencies, it is doubtful 
whether CIA had conducted any of them before or during 19b0. None, 
at least, were mentioned in records seen in the course of this 
study. For the work of actually promoting inter-agency coordination 
and cooperation, CIA was utilising a number of inter-agency com- 
mittees, usually under the chairmanship of CIA officials, together 
with a variety of "working level" liaison relationships among the 
agencies. 

The principal inter-agency committee under SA leadership 
in 1950 was the Intelligence Advisory Committee (IAC), made up of 

■1-See Chapter III, below. 
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the departmental intelUgenoe #hiefs theme elves, 1 and presided over 
ty the Director of Central Intelligence* The IAC had, however, met 
only four times during the last six months (March^September 1950)* 
before General Smith came on dutyj and it was commonly criticised, 
within CIA, as being less interested in advising the Id on inter- 
agency problems than in acting as s governing board over CIA. Sever- 
theless, given a decentralised intelligence organisation of several 
essentially autonomous agencies, such a oouncil of the intelligence 
chiefs seemed a mini mum framework through which the Director could 
carry out his responsibilities for M coordination" . Under the IAC 
were a "Standing Committee", ^ and subcommittees (as of October 1950) 
in atomic energy intelligence! scientific intelligence generally! 

defectors from the Soviet bloc f and the national 
Intelligence Survey program. 1 * There was as yet no committee for 

1 The officials who were attending the IAC aa of November 1950 
were as follows i 

Hr. W. Park Armstrong, Jr., State (Special Assistant for 
Intelligence) 

Maj. Gen. A.R. Bolling, Amy (Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2) 

Rear Adm. Felix L. Johnson, Nfcvy (Director of Naval Intelligence) 
Maj. Gen. Charles ?. Cabell, Air Force (Director of Intelligence) 
Brig. Gen. Vernon E. Negee, Joint Staff, of JCS (Deputy 
Director for Intelligence) 

Dr. Walter F. Colby, AEC (Director of Intelligence) 

Victor ?. Keay, FBI (Acting Assistant to the Director) 

Lt. Gen. W. B. Smith, CCI, Chairman 
(See IAC-H-6, Secret, Nov. 16, 1950. In IAC minutes, 1950-1953* 
filed in 0/DCl/ER. ) 

2 March 31, June 27, July 21, oad August 15, 1950. See IAC minutes, 
191*7-1950 (Secret and Top Secret), in 0/DCl/SA/PC files. 

^ See Chapter III, below* 

11 List of IAC subcommittees, 19U7-1953* in an undated paper entitled 
"The Intelligence Advisoiy Committee" (Secret), pp. Il*-l5j prepared 
by ONE for the "Clark Committee" about August 1951*! copy in 
0/DCI/R3 files. 
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economic intelligence, althou :h plans for one had been made; nor 
were there any active subcommittees for ^considerin inter-agency 
interests in other topical fields^ as political and military 
intelligence j nor in broad **ttpra-departmental” fields suc^i as 
national ostimrtes end national indications} nor for administrative 
and other support problems that might be common to all the intelli- 
gence agencies. 

In practice, Ci; did not have exclusive responsibility, in 
1950, for coordinating all aspects of the Government's intelligence 
organisation, nor was Cl A the sole adviser to the NSC on intelli- 
gence activities and problems. 

In 19ii8-19h9, for example, the NSC had retained a group of 
distinguished consultants, from outside the Government's intelli- 
gence organization, to make a comprehensive survey and inspection 
of the Government ' s foreign intelligence programs} and by October 1*50 
the recommendations of that survey group were still on the agenda 
of the NSC. Special intelligence matters, to cite another example, 
were being coordinated by the U. S. Communications Intelligence 
Board (USCIB). 2 While CI« was represented on this Board, 



1 The Economic Intelligence Coawittee (SIC) was established in 
Hay 19$'l, but it had been recommended by CIA/.;0 ApS in 
December 19l*9. See Chapter III, below, and IAC-&-22, 

May 1951 (Secret), on file in 0/DCI/ER. 

2 See NSCID No. 9, duly 1, 19U8 (Top Secret)} copy in O/DCl/HS 
files. 
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the State Department’s intelligence chief was its chairman, ae of 
1950, 1 and the Defense Department dominated its operation** Domestic 
intelligence and related matters of internal security, were mean- 
while coordinated through the Interdepartmental intelligence Con- 
ference (lie) and the Interdepartmental Committee on internal Security 
(I CIS), both of them headed by the Director of the FBI. CIA was 
not represented on either of them, except on an invitational basis 
for considering a specific matter. 

There were still other inter-agency intelligence coordination 
mechanisms, in 1950, in which CIA did not participate or participated 
only indirectly. In occupied Germany, for example, the State Depart- 
ment’s High Commissioner for Occupied Germany (HUG), through the 
chief of his intelligence division in Frankfurt, served e s the 

ranking representative for coordinating all U. S. intelligence ac- 

2 

tivities, overt and covert, based in that area. In the Far !ast 



^V, Park /matron#, Jr. The fact that he was chairman of 
USCIB in 1950 is mentioned in IAC-D-11 (Secret), Dec. 29, 1950} 
copy in O/DCI/ER, filed under "lAC*. 

^B. ft. Shute, Director of Intelligence, HI COG, was ex officio 
U. S. intelligence coordinator in Germany, yhile his 
authority was apparently clear enough in HI COG’S charter 
issued to him, in practice his responsibility was evidently 
divided with the U. S. military command in occupied Germany— 
CINOsilJ:;, so th8 DC I was told in December 1950. See OIC 
memo to DCI, Dec. 6, 1950 (Secret), attached to PCI Staff 
Conference Minutes, 1950-53, in O/DCI/SH. 
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It was the Defense Department’s far Fast Command (FISGOM), headed 
by General HacArthur, which in 1950 apparently had the corresponding 
coordination authority.^ In Washington, finally, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff were providing various mechanisms, in 1950, for coordin- 
ating the many agencies of the Army, Navy, and Air Force which were 
participating in various aspects of the Defense Department’s own 
’’departmental” intelligence programs# Under the JOS, for example, 
the surveillance of hostility indications was a ailitary-oont rolled 
activity coordinated through the Joint Intelligence Indications 
Committee ( JIIC) j 2 and the inter-Serviee exploitation of captured 
weapons and supplies was coordinated by a staff that later became 
the Joint Materials Intelligence Agency (JMIA).^ While such inter- 
agency coordination mechanisms were outside CIA’s Jurisdiction in 
1950 and might be called "purely internal" matters within the 



■^No precise statement of the intelligence responsibilities of 
FHD (or FEC0M), as of 1950, has been seen in the course of 
this study, hut that command's coordination responsibilities 
were implied in an "agreement" of April 22, 1950 between 
FSC (General Willoughby, General MacArthur’s intelligence 
chief) and CIA (Frank G. Wisner). This agreement was men- 
tioned later by the DCI, in a letter to the Acting Chief of 
Staff of F3C, Jan. 16, 1951 (Too Secret, TS #1,3566-0)) 
filed in Q/DCI/HS, under "31 A -F DC . , 

2 The JIIC was established by the JCS’ Joint Intelligence Com- 
mittee (JIG), about Aug. 8, 1950. See IAC-M-lO (Top Secret), 
Deo. 7, 1950) filed in I AC minutes, 1950-53, in O/DCl/SH. 

^The active concern of the JGS intelligence component for coor- 
dinating the exploitation of "captured sources" by the many 

(Interested Army, K*vy, and Air Force agencies probably dated 
from some time after the outbreak of the Korean conflict in 
June 1950, and the JWIA was apparently formally established 
early in 1951. See ohapter 17, below. 
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Defense Department, some of them were of Government- wide Interest 
end were to be integrated in General Smith's time, with the inter** 
agency coordination machinery which CIA was sponsoring and developing. 

CIA’s Internal Organization as of October 1950 

like CIA’s inter-agency relationships and external r esponsi- 
billties, its internal organization and its intra-Agency relation- 
ships were also more complicated than they appeared on the single 
page of its general organization chart. The organizational framework 
of CIA’s headquarters, as it was functioning on General Smith’s 
arrival in October 1950, consisted of seventeen major offices and 
staffs, each headed by an Assistant Director or a Chief. ^ In addition. 



^-The 17 components of CIA’s headquarters, together with their 
heads, were as follows as of Oot. 1, 1950, listed approximately 
in the order in which they appeared on the latest organisation 
chart and the latest list of key officials on the Director’s 
staff* 

Management Staff* James D. Andrews, Management Officer 
Budget Staff* Edward R. Saunders, Budget Officer 
Personnel Staff* William J . Kelly, Personnel Director 
Coordination, Operations, and Policy Staff (C0APS)* 

James Q. Reber, Chief 

Legal Steffi Lawrence R. Houston, General Counsel 
Medical Staff* John R. Tietjen, Chief 

Inspection and Security Staff (1&S)« Sheffield Awards, Chief 
A.dministrative Staff* Martin I. McHugh, Chief 
Special Support Staff (SSS)i George S. Meloon, Chief 
Procurement Requirements Staff* Andrew 3. Van Esso, Chief 
Office of Reports and Estimates (0RK)i Theodore Babbitt, 

Assistant Director 

Office of Collection and Dissemination (GCD).s James M. Andrews, 
Assistant Director 

Office of Scientific Intelligence (CSl)t il. Marshall Chadwell, 
Assistant Director 

Office of Operations (00) * George C. Carey, Assistant Director 
Advisory Council* Horace S. Craig, Chief 

Office of Special Operations (OSO)i Robert A. Schow, Ass’t Director 
Office of Policy Coordination (OPC)* Frank G. tfisner, Ass’t Director 
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the Director's immediate office included the Deputy Director (• posi- 
tion vacant since about May the acting executive, Lyle, f • 

Shannonj and John i>. Earman, ^arsonal assistant’’ to the Director. 

Of the seventeen major operating; fpegionents, six were directly 
engaged in managing and conducting the "substantive* activities of 
coordination, production, collection, and clandestine services for 
which CIA had continuing responsibility! while the other eleven, 
together with sense of the subordinate divisions in the six "substantive" 
offices were all performing functions and services in "support" of 
these substantive intelligence and operational activities. 

No single phrase can objectively describe the above organi- 
zational pattern of CIA's headquarters, as it stood in October 1950, 
except, perhaps, that it was a "functional" rather than a "regional" 
pattern. Each office conducted a number of specialized functions, 
processes, and services that contributed to the complicated enter- 
prise frequently called "the intelligence process" or "the intelli- 
gence cycle"! and there were no overlaps or duplications among them 
which could not be defended by the office concerned. Yet many 
functions such as liaison, collection, research, and reference, were 
necessarily divided among several offices.^ 

^CIA's office nomenclature, of oourse, before and after 1950, 
did not help to clarify the "functional" division of labor among 
the many specialised offices and staffs. The work of policy 
coordination, for example, was managed not by the Office of 
Policy Coordination, but by ICAPS/COAFS. Collection, in the 
sense of a field enterprise, was managed not by the Office of 
Collection and Dissemination but by 00 and QSO. The Advisory 
Council was no more an advisory council to the Director than 
was any other office or staff. And so on. 
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To some extent, CIA's organizational pattern In 1950 could 
be described as a division between the "substantive" offices, opsra-ting 
under /SC directives, and the " support" offices which were doing 

' f 

their housekeeping. The substantive offices consisted of the following! 
CQSrS, for interne gene y coordination planning:} 0®, for national 
intelligence estimates and surveys j ORE and 031 together, for related 
types of intelligence research and production, and for inter-e gency 
coordination in those produotion fields} 00 end OSO, for overt and 
covert collection, respectively} and OPC, for clandestine operational 
services related to the government's cold war programs. In support 
of these offices were nine administrative staffs which provided 
personnel, budgetary, procurement, legal, management, security, and 
other £&cilitative services} and two offices (0CL) end the Advisory 
Council) which supported the Agency's substantive activities with 
specialised library, reference, contaot, and dissemination services* 
let every substantive office also had some supporting functions of 
its own, while the support offices were not altogether devoid of 
substantive interest. For example, OHS had the Agency's central 
map library} Of I was spending a good part of its manpower, in 1950, 
less in production than in indexing and collating informational 



^OPG was .governed by G$C 10/2, issued about August 19^8. 
This type of NSC directive is an "action" or "assignment" 
document separate from the N5GID series. 
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documents (in cooperation with OCD) and in promoting colleotionj 
00, similarly, had an entire division (the Foreign Documents Division, 
or FlU) engaged not ii: field collection at all (in 1950) but in 
library, reference, and translation-services on foreign-language 
informational documents; and 0SQ and CPC were conducting a variety 
of support activities, either jointly or separately from the adminis- 
trative-support staffs. Furthermore, most of the sc-called sub- 
stantive offices had an administrative officer of its own, and each 
conducted for itself, whatever training programs were be in ; given 
in the Agency in 1950. 2 Conversely, these non-substantive offices 
and staffs frequently participated directly in the Agency's substantive 
activities, and usually regarded themselves as intelligence "pro- 
fessionals" in whatever specialised support functions they were 
performing. 



hs of about June 1950, only fh% of OSI's time was going into 
the "preparation of finished intelligence," while 22% was 
used for "abstracting, cataloging, and filing of intelligence 
reports," and 37j6 in evaluating collection, conducting 
liaison with the collecting agencies, and working onrelated 
non-production problems. See Cl/ "Summary of Operations" 
for Fiscal Years 191*8-50, Oct. 2, 1950 (Secret), especially 
the graphic chart labelled "QSI"; copy in O/DCI/HS, filed 
under "01/ . . . ." 

^While no training functions appear formally under any of 
the office descriptions in CIA's organisational manual of 
July 1950 (CIA Regulation No. 70), they are mentioned, at 
least casually, in some of the office histories (on file 
in 0/l£l/fIS), and in the CIA annual budget estimate dated 
Sept. 1, 1950. 
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To describe it in another way, CIA's organization in 1950 
conformed to s "riecentraliged - pattern, with many offices and staffs 
at headquarters and many mission* and stations in the field. It 
was evident, according to the Agency* s organization chart of 1950, 
that the heed of each of these components "reported directly" to 
the J ireetor, tc use the management specialist’s expre3sionj and 
according to the doctrine of good Management, this may have repre- 
sented an unwieldy "span of control", but here, too, there were 
exceptions to decentralize tion. The Budget, Management, Personnel, 
arid Procurement Requirements Staffs, for example, were gathered 
together under the (HA Executive, according to the chart of October 1950| 
and in actual practice, some of the other offices and staffs probably 
also reported to the Executive rather than to the Director, especially 
since there had been no Deputy Director since May 1 9h9. Intelligence 
production in CIA, to cite another major exception, was virtually 
centralized in a single office (ORE), except for the specialized 
field of scientific intelligence. 

Another somewhat over-simplified classification of CIA's 
headquarters in 1950 was that it represented a division between 
"covert" and "overt" activities. Thus, there were three principal 
covert offices and staffs: 0S0, 0PC, and the Special Support Staff. 

All the other fourteen components were more or less overt. Never- 
theless, many of the so-called overt components, especially the 
administrative staffs, as well as OCD and OO, were probably 
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spending at least as much of their effort in serving the covert 
"operations” offices as they Were in supporting the overt »Intelli- 
gence” offices. On the other h^nSy^the covert office of OSD, for 
example, controlled certain common services for the entire Agency, 
such as overt »nd covert radio and cable ooanunications; and was 
performing certain other services, in addition to field collection, 
which were essential to the work of the overt offices. Some of the 
overt offices, moreover, were probably as "sensitive", if not more 
so, then some of the covertly controlled activities, in actual 
practice in 1950. Whether the offices might be classified as overt 
or covert, the Agency* s general security directives, as they related 
(for example) to inter-offioe " compartments t ion" and to the restriction 
of communication between offices, applied equally to all offices in 
the Agency} and there doubtless were eases where "secrecy" was being 
applied more rigidly in some of the overt offices than on "the 
covert side," 

Whether CIA*s internal organisation and external relationships 
in 1950 were as simple as its 1-page organisation chart, or as 
complicated as the variety of specialties and specialists that were 
contributing to the intelligence process, the new Director was in 
any cese confronted with pressing organisational problems as scon as 
he took office. Within and outside CIA, there were competing needs 
for the Ciovernaent’s not unlimited resources for intelligence. There 
were, furthermore, conflicting points of view and priorities and 
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overlapping juriscictions, as well as jurisdictions there no one was 
taking. There were also special factor* effecting CIA, such as 
changes in the international situation; Congressional enc <ibite House 
discussions of the need for mibiliiatio r. or at least "pre-mobilization”; 
the jossibility of new developments in intelligence techniques that 
might upset usta blished administrative patterns; the acknowledged 
conflict betwef?n "security and efficiency" in intelligence work; and 
other factors wiiich affected the efficient organization of intelli- 
gence activity. Along with these was CIA's somewhat unenviable 
position of being both the youngest member among long established 
intelligence agencies, and the one agency that had the broadest 
authority for coordinating all of them. 

In relation to the recent outbreak of the Korean war and the 
developin' cold war with the "Soviet Empire," all of CIA *8 organi- 
zational problems had a new urgency. They were summarized as follows 
on September 1, 156*0, a month before General Smith came on duty, 
in CIA »s annual budget estimate intended for the President, the 
Budget Bureau, and selected members of the Senate and House Appro- 
priations Committees i * 

"... CIA must ensure that its own intelligence production 
effort and that of the departmental intelligence agencies 
are continuously oriented toward current and long-range 
requirements of the national security interests and 



^•"Introductory Statement" (Secret), p.l*, of CIA Budget Estimate 
for Fiscal Year 1952, Sept. 1, 1950; copy appended as Tab B 
of CIA Comptroller's "Historical Notes . . . ,° 191*5-1952 (Top 
Secret, TS £71*650), in O/DCI/HS files. 
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objectives* /""that 7 intelligence collection ' nd source 
sxploitation of all U.S. intelligence agencies effectively 
leasts the requirement* and priorities of the intelligence 
•production effort* /"that 7 all categories of intelligence 
requirements bearing sa tHe national security are speci- 
fically identified and <|Kfined* £th&tj responsibilitise 
for collection and production action are appropriately 
allocated throughout the governmental intelligence structure* 
and finally, that the relationship between the governmental 
intelligence effort and the policy planning and operational 
levels of the government are strengthened in order that the 
intelligence process is effectively and continuously brought 
to bear at such levels." 



Proposals and Ideas for Reorganization, October 195»0 

There was, however, no lack of organizational planning and 
management advice available to the new Director in October 1950, 
judging from the number of staffs within Clfi which had continuing 
responsibilities for organizational self-criticism, review, and 
improvement. Ho less than six major staffs and one intra-/ ;ency 
committee were involved in such organisational planning 1 as follows; 

(1) The Management Staff was expected to advise the 
Director on organizational structure and on "management 
improvements" generally, to rationalize conflicts in 
statements of functions and jurisdictions among the several 
offices, and to prepare the Agency's composite organizational 
chart and manual* 



^he or?'anizational planning functions of four of these staffs 
(except the Personnel Staff and Legal ftaffs) are outlined in 
a survey of CIA's "management improvement activities," pre- 
pared about September 19li9 for the Bureau of the Budget, as 
part of CIA's budget estimates for the following fiscal year. 
Subsequently this survey was issued as part of General Order 
No. 23 (Secret), Sept. 19, 19i*9» as an organizational planning 
directive addressed to all Assistant Directors and to heads of 
the other components. (For copy of this Order, see Management 
Staff files, in Cl 3 Records Center.) / year later, on Sept. 1, 1>50, 
a similar statement on JIV's "...Management Improvement Activities" 
was sent to the resident end the Budget Bureau, as part of CIA's 
Budget estimate for Fiscal Year 1952, previously cited. 
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(2) The Ccoroination, Operations, anti l^na Staff ( 00/ i'S ) 
wag responsible for reviewing proposals for the improvement 
of both CIA* s external relationships and its inter-agency 
coordination activities, 

(3) The Inspection **g| Security Staff (1.55) had an 
inspection group for condufeting "special investigations of 
operating and administrative activities" and for recommending 

improvements to the ,'irector. 

(k) The Bud jet Staff had various budgetary planning 
and expenditure control function* which were intended to 
prevent "empire building* by ihy one ope re tin.; office ano 
to assure, emonj other thing*, "flexibility of operations 
without waste . . , and without non-productive work." 

• -l 

(5) The Personnel Staff, among its other activities, 
supervised personnel classifications and salary structures, 
in order, for example, to uncover and correct unnecessary 
or undesirable duplication and competition between special- 
ized positions among different components of the Agency. 

(6) The Legal Staff, which reviewed pending legis- 
lation and proposals for NSC directives, had prepared 
various briefs for the new Director on CIA's organizational 
problems generally. 

(7) The inter-office Project Review Committee (urtu), 
headed (in October 1550) by the CIA ixecutive, which allo- 
cated funds for new projects not foreseen in the annual 
budgets, was expected among other things to scrutinize new 
project proposals critically from the viewpoint of possible 
inter-office jurisdictional conflicts or external coor- 
dination problems. 2 



^Cee Historical Staff interview with Lawrence R. Houston, 

Ceneral Counsel, in 1952, in 0/DCl/HS files. 

2 

As of fvOV . 2, 1950, the J P.C consisted of the executive (chairman), 
the budget Officer, the Assistant Director or Chief of the 
project-sponsoring office or offices, and the chief of the Legal 
Staff (the latter without vote). See .Administrative Instruction 
ho. 60-2/1, f’ov. 2, 1950 (Secret), among records of Management 
Staff, In CIA Records Center. 
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In each major operating component of the Agency, moreover, the 
'srjistant director was expected to review the internal efficiency 
of nis own office and correct overlaps and duplications, if a ny, 
with other* components and with outfide agencies. 

In aodltion to having access to these internal sources for 
or . <anizational advice, the new Mreotor was confronted in October 1950 
by a variety of recommendations and guidance from outside agencies 
and group®. Far from being a strictly "within the family" matter, 
of "purely internal concern" to the Director and his staff, CIMs 
organization and its organizational problems had for some time 
evoked the liveliest interest on the part of other agencies of the 
Government. CIA had been reviewed, critically and sometimes in 
detail, by various authorities almost continually during the pre- 
ceding two yearsj and some of their recommendations were still 
pending when General Smith cams on duty in October 1950. 

The principal investigation of this kind was, of course, 
that made by the "Dulles Committee" and endorsed by the ;'£C in 
19li9*. There had also been an independent survey by the "Hoover 
Commission, " more specifically by its Sberstadt Committee, whose 
findings, although less influential, had for the most part tended 
to confirm those of the Dulles group. 



See Chapter i, above. 
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In I9h9 and 1950, the Defense and State Departments had each 

made further studies and reeomendations on particular aspects of 

Ob’ »s organization: one (by the Joint Chiefs of Staff) on the 

control of CIA’s clandestine activities under war mobilization 

conditions;^ ?nt ! the other (by State’s intelligence chief) on CIA’s 

2 

production and inter-agenoy coordination functions. Still another 
proposal was made jointly by the two departments, in a study sent 
to CIA in July 1950,^ calling for the reorganization of two sspects 
of CIA’s production responsibilities (estimates and current indi- 
cations) into n newly-titled "national Intelligence Croup,'’ dis- 
cussed more fully below. Finally, the Bureau of the Budget had 
been quietly promoting a continuing program of "management improve- 
ment activities" throughout the Government. Although CIA was par- 
ticipating in this program in 1950, it had recently reported to 



1 Memo from Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, to Secretary of 
Defense, Aug. 11, 1950, and memo by DCI to Brig. Gen. John 
Magruder, Office of Secretary of Defense, (Top Secret, 

TS tU3639)i copies in 0/DCl/SH. 

^ The State Department's staff study was the so-called "Four 
Papers" study, July 19^9, sent by State to TCI, Aug. 2, 19h9 • 
A copy of the study, and intra-CIA comments on it, are in 
O/DCI/HS files. 

^ This study, entitled "State/Defenss Staff Study", ’fey 1, 1950 
(Secret), was sent to the DCI by Under Secretary tfebb of the 
State Department on July 7, 1950; copies in O/DCI/HS files, 
and in 0/DCl/ER. See also "ICAPS-Webb" file, in 0/iiCl/iIS. 
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the Budget Bureau that it was "difficult" to apply management-control 
standards and concepts either to its overt production program or to 
its covert activities, and that it was "most difficult," in addition, 
to carry out effectively its inter-agency coordination responsibilities 
"without the authority for directing action. 

Influence of Dulles Survey Group after October 1950 

Of. all the organizational recommendations that confronted 
General Smith in October 1950, those made by the IXilles ^roup in 
19i# were at once the most detailed (with 2 00- some pages of findings, 
conclusions, and recommendations)} the Most comprehensive (in that 
they covered CIA's entire internal organization, and its external 
relationships to the other agencies as well); and the most objective 
(in the sense that they represented views of three disinterested but 
experienced men from outside the Government * s intelligence organi- 
zation, and men who were not ex officio representing the views of 
any interested office in CIA or any interested intelligence agency 
on the outside). Besides being detailed, comprehensive, and objec- 
tive, the Dulles group's proposals were the most authoritative and 
corbelling of all the guidance that confronted General Smith 

^Letter by DCI to Director, Bureau of the Budget, (Secret), no 
date (about Sept. 1 9h9?), forming part of General Order 
Wo. 23, September 19, 19l*9 (Secret) ; in records of Management 
Staff, in CIA Records Center, 
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between July 1950, when he was being epproeched by the White House 
to be the new !CI, and October 1550, *ben he assumed office in CIA. 

endorsed by the National -.ftedurity Council in *BC-50 » the 
Dulles Report had become a blueprint of internal changes that the 
DCI was, in effect, ordered to install, As has been noted, no 
radical effort had been made, before October 1950, to install them. 

-B* short, the recwodations of the Dulles Committee could 
not be ignored in any case, but to make their acceptance all the 
more certain, General Smith’s new Deputy, William H. Jackson (a co- 
author of the recommendations), agreed to join Smith only on con- 
dition, among other things, that Smith "would read and approve the 
Dulles report." 2 Meanwhile, one of General Smith* e first formal 
sets bn taking office w as to attend a meeting of the National 
Security Council (on October 12, 195p>* where he firmly but 
cautiously announced his intention to carry out the IXilles recom- 
mendations, with one major exception. On October 20, he reiterated 



Isee Chapter I, above,. The SSC’s endorsement, in July 1949, 
took the form of a document entitled NSC-50, and was an 
endorsement, technically, not of the text of the ftilles neport 
but of a summary that had been prepared, about May 1949, by it. 

Gen. JosephT. Me Narney, Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
in consultation with W. Park Armstrong, Jr., intelligence 
chief of the State Department, and others. 

2 Historical Staff interview with William H. Jackson, Feb. 15, 1955, 
in 0/DC1/HS files. 
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Ms general adherence to the ftill.es program at his first meeting 

with the Intelligence Advisory Committee.* 

The principal changes da#tVing from the ftzlles Report that 
thus seemed so certain of incorporation into the actual framework 
of CIA arc summarized below. Five new "divisions" were recommended 
to replace the 15-sume components in CIA '* headquarters: Estimates; 

Research and leports; Operations; Coordination; and Administration. 

Intelligence production functions were to be realigned as 
follows. ORE, which was handling both national intelligence esti- 
mates and all other types of finished intelligence, wsb to be 
replaced by two new divisions: "Estimates", and "Research and Re- 

ports." The new Estimates Division, as a small but separate com- 
ponent of the Agency, was to do the estimating work that had been 
divided among OH?, components. 2 These estimates would be drafted, 
not entirely centrally, but with greater reliance on departmental 
contributions, while the work of "correlating" conflicting intelli- 
gence opinions and evaluations among such contributions should be 



^The meeting of the NSC on Oct. 12, 1950, was referred to by 
Smith later, at the IAC meeting on Oct. 20. See 1AC minutes, 

Oct. 20, 1950 (Secret), in o/DCl/HS, filed under "IAC". 

Smith’s ."one exception" to the Dulles Report was the merger 
of 000, 0 r 'C, and 00 /Contact Division (he did not mention 
OC’s Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Division). The "coor- 
dination of these offices . . . could be achieved by more 
effective cooperation, without merger," he said, ills later 
decision was somewhere in between: in January 1951 he grouped 

them all under the new DD/flane; and in 1952 0C0 and ?■; C were 
actually merged, and 00 was placed under the DD/Intelligence. 

^Dulles Survey Group Report, January 1 9h9 (previously cited) pp. 81,72. 
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shared Jointly by the Estimate* JUvisioaM staff and the Intelli- 
gence Advisory Committee (I/.C ). 1 Th* U&vas expected to take a 
•’more active role" in producing finished estimates, not only in 
order to rationalise and harmonize interdepartmental divergences# 
but also, as a by-product, to use the wA of estimating as a means 
for detecting "deficiencies and overlaps, as well as the accomplish- 
ments," especially in the Government »a intelligence collection 
,2 

and collation work. 

Hie new Estimates Division was not to be involved, however, 
in coordinating the production of other types of national intelli- 
gence. Thus, basic intelligence was to be transferred to the new 
Research and Reports Division while the current intelligence publi- 
cations might well be aiscontinued.^ 

The new Research and Reports Division wsb, in effect, to 
product- whatever "departmental" intelligence CIA might itself need 
to meet its particular support commitments ana obligations to its 
own operations and to higher authority! and any typeB of research 



^Ibid., pp. Uk m k$> .61, 72. 

%bid ., p. 6l. 

■^Ihe evaluation of hostility indications abroad, in the form 
of "national indications", was not mentioned at all in the 
report, although the closely related concept of current 
intelligence did receive discussion, but only then to be 
questioned, by the Dulles Group, as a legitimate function 
of CIA. ( Ibid ., pp. 70, 8ii-86.) 
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that might in the future be authorised ae a "service of common concern". 
In this proposed merger, the existing ORE units for scientific, eco- 
nomic, and geographic researcl^vere all to be placed in the new 
research division. Finally, the new division was to take over 
certain support services from other offices, chiefly tno library, 
indexing, reference, and collation activities which were divided, 
at that time, between 001 1 s central library, QCB's specialized bio- 

graphic a nd industrial-plant registers, CG's Foreign documents 

o 

division, 0. ".'a map library, and OCR's pictorial library. 

CIA's field collection responsibilities, both overt and covert, 
together with its separate but related office for clandestine opera- 
tional services, were all to b® "closely integrated" into a single 
new Operations Division, 00, OSO, and GDC being abolished as separate 
entities.-* This merger va s to involve all elements in the two covert 
offices (ODD and C V). It would also place under clandestine control 
00's Contact Division, (including field offices in the United States) 
and the Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Division (PL'fb), (including 

*Tbid. , p. 83. Ihe ocientific Branch of C-vt had meanwhile 
(before Jaimary 19i*9) been Bhifted out of ORE and re-established 
as a separate office— the Office of Scientific intelligence (OSI). 
See Chapter VI, below. 

2 

Dulles Survey Group Report (previously cited), pp. U8, 62, 

83, 103. 

-*lbid. , pp. 96-107. 
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the world-wide Monitoring network managed by its field "bureaus")# 

00 »* third maior component, the Foreign Oeeo*ents ivieion (FI®)* 

'-V > ' 

being a field collecting unit bat & headquarters facility for pro- 
viding library, indexing, reference, research, and translation 
services on foreign-language documents, -fMfeB to be transferred, along 
with analogous types of services in OCB and ORB, to the new research 
and Reports Division. 

CIA *8 inter-agency coordination responsibilities and functions, 
other than those relating directly to the production and collection 
activities described above, were to be reorganized into a new .o or- 
dination Division. 1 The Dulles Group was not entirely clear, however, 
as to how far coordination could be centralised in such a staff 
division. Some of ths Agency »• liaison work with the Joint Chiefs 

of Staff end the National Security Council's staff, for example, 

' 2 

would be decentralised to the operating branches most concerned. 

On the important matter of inter-agency problems outside of Washington 
headquarters, however, the Utiles Group apparently made no recom- 
mendations, except to note that responsibility for coordination was 
"divided", and that it varied from area to area, in each case in the 
hands of whoever was the "Senior United States Representative" in 
that area.^ On the other hand, in Washington, the new Coordination 



1 Ibid *, pp. 1*3, Ji6-U6, 55, 61-62. See Chapter III, below. 
^ Tulles Survey Group Report (previously cited), p. 1*7- 
^Ibii- . , pp. U6-l*9, 51. 
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Division was to inherit CCD's Liaison Division, which conducted a 
clearinghouse for arranging, expediting, and controlling Agency 
contacts and liaison with the marijjr X/lC and non- 1 C a ,encies through- 
out the Government. Gince this clearinghouse function was not, 
however, a "hi »h level" policy-making activity but an essential 
middle-man process, between CIA's reoearch personnel and the depart- 
mental collection-control offices, the Dulles Group frankly predicted 
that the new Coordination Division might, as a consequence of this 
proposed shift, be frustrated at "the mass of administrative detail 
involved, and the resulting delay in the satisfaction of ^informational^ 
requests" involved in such day-to-day liaison work of OCI).^ 

Finally, with respect to the Agency's ndministrative-support 
staffs, and its other related support services and mans-r’-ment-control 
activities that constituted the remainder of its headquarters 
organization, no staffs were recommended abolished by the Dulles 
Group, nor were any new staffs recommended, such as a training center, 
or a separate communications office. The exist.in; staffs were to be 
re-grouped under s new Administrative Division, but the f biles Group 
urged that overt ar.d covert administrative services be somehow cora- 
partmented from each other. Complete "centralization of all 

• 4 bid ., p, L9. 
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administration in one office is undesirable, since secret operations 
require tbsir own sei>arata administration, " the Dulles Group 
concluded.^- V. 



The tone of the Dulles Report was conservative in recommending 
not expansion but restriction of CIA to those functions assigned or 
derived from directives of the Rational Security Council. CIA should 
"discard,” especially, any intelligence production work that was 
"superfluous or competitive with the proper activities of depart- 

O 

mental intelligence" in !<he other agencies, the report said. ORE 
was particularly criticised for having undertaken to produce what 
the Dulles Group stigmatized as "miscellaneous" reports j and for 
attempting to become "a competitive producer of intelligence on 
subjects of its own choosing which can by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion be called national intelligence."^ Conversely, however, CIA 
was criticized, elsewhere in the report, for not having asserted 
and expanded its autho utyj for not being more "aggressive" in 
promoting inter-agency ;oordi nation and coope ration j for not exer- 
cising better "leaders: ip, imagination, and initiative!" and for not 
giving "continuous exa ' ..nation" to the other intelligence agencies.^ 
Three fields of intelligence activity were singled out as 
being "particularly" d ficient in coordination: scientific intelli- 

gence; communications intelligence; and domestic intelligence, 

1 Ibid ., p. 36. 

2 Ibid., p. 83. 

3 Ibid ., p. 5h, f-1. See also Chapter X, above. 

‘Dulles Survey Group Report (previously cited), pp. ii2,uS, 55-56, 76. 
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Including counter-intelligence and the points at which domestic and 
foreign intelligence overlapped Ihe Dulles Group admitted else- 
where, however, that inter-agency coordination was difficult as 
long as there was n "lack of mutual confidence among the departments," 
and said that all the intelligence agencies must ultimately "share 
in the general responsibility" 2 for whatever failures end deficiencies 
in coordination and for whatever lack of cooperation existed. 

Finally, this function of "coordination," in addition to 
being stressed by the Dulles Group as a major substantive responsi- 
bility in CIA's jurisdiction, was recommended as something to be 
more widely emphasised and advertised, in CIA's public relations, so 
that CIA would become better known, publicly, as the Government's 
"coordinating agency" for Intelligence, and thus help to "cover up 
rather than to uncover the secret operations entrusted to it." 3 

Some of the organizational changes in CIA as they were 
actually developed and installed after October 7, 1950, were, indeed, 
based on the Dulles Committee's recommendations, especially as they 
pertained to estimating, research, secret operations, and compart- 
mentalized administration. Other recommendations, however, were 

* Tbid , , (jp. S6—57 • 

2 Ibid,, pp. hS $ 60. 

3 Ibid., pp, 36, 39. 
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followed by Smith' 8 administration. cme changes made by him were 
derived leas from the Dulles deport than from other souroes, or 
reflected Inter problems not anticipated by the IXilles Group. 

So comprehensive was the Dulles deport, however, that hardly 
a change could be made or considered, in 1551 and 1552, without 
collating it with the corresponding ideas and findings of the Dulles 
Committee, and the Dulles deport frequently took on an almost leg- 
endary character. Mr. Duties himself iiodestly acknowledged the 
"legend", but also added r realistic appraisal of the facts, in an 
address before CIA emplo^ ees in February 1953,^ shortly after 
General Smith's administration had ended and his own begun* 

"Fill Jackson and 1 sat down and spent a good bit of a year 
/~in 194 €_/j with such experience as we had behind us, in 
outlining"” the kin<i of organisation that we felt should pro- 
duce intelligence .... that general blueprint is, I 
believe, sound. Jenersl Smith and Bill Jackson, end to 
some extent njysejf, during the past two years, with the 
able help of mar; others, have been trying to put that blue- 
print into effect, naturally we have changed it here and 
there, but by at large, we have today, I believe, a working 
organisation." 

CIA '8 functions, Dulles vent on to say, were, by 1953, "reasonably 
divided, between the covert and the overt* between the production 
of intelligence, endin up in the finished product of the National 
Estimates, and what is done on the covert side . . . .” In 



L Heaarks by Allen . lulles, DCI-designate, Feb. 13, 1953 (Secret), 
at CIA's 9th Agency Orientation Conference, in OTH Training 
Bulletin .Wo. 5, March 31, 1953 (Secret) among records of 
Management Staff, in CIA accords Center. 
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another comment, also in February 1953,^ Dalle* denied, however, 
xbat apy one organisational pattern. weald, by itself, insure the 
success of intelligence} "There i« no easy Formula or magic table 



of organization" in intelligence activity, he cautioned the 'XA staff. 




One major reorganisation plan confronting Jeneral Cnlth in 
October 1950 came neither from the Dalles Committee nor from within 
it i*. This plan was contained in a "staff study" issued jointly by 
the Defense and State Departments on May 1, 1950, bat not sent to 
. d-nirsl Hillenkoetter until July 7, shortly before his expected 
retirement m director was publicly announced, end five weeks before 
Oenc-rel Smith's name war. Formally submitted by resident iruman to 
the enate. The plan w»« developed principally by Brig. f-en. John 
■■la, ruder (In ©fence) end */. far* .‘rmatron;, Jr. (in Plate), and 
called for the consolidation of national intelligence production 
functions in * new component in -XJ to be labelled the "national 
intelligence group." Thin now group was to consist of two major 
staffsz one for the production of estimates, the "national estimates 
staff" (similar to what the Julies Report proposed); sr.<i the other 
for the surveillance of hostility indications, the "current 



Hatter of greetings by lulles to all CIA personnel, Feb. 26, 1953 
(Restricted), on the occasion of assuming duty as DGIj in 
"unnumbered re ulations" file, amon ’ records of Management btaff, 
in h /■ Records Center. 
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intelligence staff" (a feature not to be found in the Dulles Deport). 
f detailed charter for each of these two staffs was included in 
the State- Defense study, and it reads, from the vantage point of 
"historical hindsight," ouch line the charters of OWE and 001 as 
they were actually crystallized early In 1951. No mention was made 
in the plan, however, of the third principal type of national 
intelligence pr oduction— the National Intelligence Surveys— presumably 
because the NIS program was not a controversial issue. The Magrutier- 
Armstrong plan also provided for the then-dormant Intelligence 
Advisory Committee to be activated as the inter-agency coordinating 
committee for estimates. Hie IAC was to be responsible, the plan 
said, for reconciling conflicts in intelligence opinion, among the 
contributing departments, in the drafts of estimates and in other 
national intelligence products assembled and disseminated by CIA. 

It had been this one organizational detail of inter-agency 
committee procedures, in the "national intelligence group" plan of 
May-July 1550, on which the Hillenkoetter administration hod seized, 
late in July 1550, to reject the plan in its entirety, whatever 
the merits of the detailed charters of the proposed estimates and 
indications staffs, or the merits of grouping these two closely 
related staffs under a single chief of a "national intelligence 
group" in CIA, they were not mentioned or discussed at all in the 
Director «s reply to the State and Defense Departments, dated 
July 26, 1550. Instead, CIA's comments, and its objection to the 
whole plan, were directed entirely at the issue of preserving the 
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Director’s individual prerogatives and his independence of judgment 
end decision in producing finished national intelligence. .Vith 
these comments, CIA was challenging the implied threat to C 1A that 
the Intelligence Advisory Committee, together with the departmental 
intelligence chiefs assembled in that Committee, would replace the 
Director's imd-vidual responsibility with their own "collective 
responsibility." CIA 's rejection of the entire plan on this single 
issue was regarded as one of "good tactics", it was said later. 

CIA felt justified in "going to the other extreme" and invoking 
"old issues," according to a later recollection by one of the 
principal staff officers who had advised Hillenkoetter on the 
preparation of hia reply in July 1950.^ 

There followed almost immediately, however, in August and 
early September 1950, a reversal of CIA's position toward the pro- 
posed "national intelligence group". A series of negotiations and 

conversations with the Defense and State Departments was followed 

2 

by apparently complete inter-agency agreement. Thus, after the 
rejection of July 26, the State Department sent a modified version 

^■historical Staff interview with Lawrence It. Houston, CIA 
General Counsel, Aug. 19, 1953, in O/DCl/HS files. 

p 

See historical Staff interviews with Brig. Gen. John Magruder, 
Nov. 18, 1952* and with Lawrence Ft. Houston, April 21, 1953, 
July 23, 1953, and Aug. 19, 1953, in 0/DCl/HS files. 
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of the plan to Hillenkoetter, on August lltj end "shortly thereafter" 
ffegruder (in the Defense Department ) discussed the revision with 
him personally, lillenkoetter and his staff in turn undertook a 
further revision, and that revision was then passed on to Magruder 
by Hillenkoetter. / 11 this happened, evidently, within a single 
week. On .August 21, 1950, there was S further OIA-Defense meeting 
to discuss CIA's revision, whereupon still another draft, and 
possibly other subsequent revisions, were prepared, again this time 
in CIA. what appears to be the. final draft, representing CIA’s 
agreed position, is an undated, printed copy of the revised organi- 
sational plan for a "national intelligence group," sent by CIA to 
Msgruder on September 13, 1950, along with 20 extra copies to 
circulate among Defense Department intelligence officials. 

Throughout this series of revisions, CIA’s essential changes 
in the "national intelligence group" plan were chiefly in the 
direction of rewording the controversial phrases about the inter-agency 
coordination job of the Intelligence Advisory Committee.^ The 
CIA-approved revision reasserted, seriatim, that that Committee, 
was indeed, as its very name indicated, "advisory" (only) in the 



L Based on a collation of the original draft of the "national 
intelligence group" plan, dated May 1, 1950, and the latest 
draft that haB been seen, undated but probably about 
mid-September 1950. A copy of the latter draft (Secret, 
numbered F. R. 2-5676), attached to a memo by Jackson, 

Oct. 3, 1950, to Smith, is in O/DCI/FH, filed under "JSCiU— 1S50 W . 
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scope of its authority* The final draft implied, furthermore, that 
the I.-'G would not become s formal board 0 f review for 01/ ■ »s intelli- 
gence production, nor a board of director* over CIA. Judging from 
a collation of the original draft of *P>y-July 1950 and the version 
of September If 50, however, there were no essential crhnn :es in the 
proposed charters of the "national estimates staff" end the "current 
intelligence staff", which were to make up the new "national intelli- 
gence group." 

.lillenkoetter, having approved <:he revised plan on about 
September 13, 1950, was apparently ready to place it before the 
National Security Council. On about this date, however, he was 
instructed by Sidney W. Souers of the White House staff, not to 
make any " comiitraents or agreements affecting the Agency . . . prior 
to the arrival the new Director." 1 

It is not clear whether General Smith and ./illiam H. Jackson, 
who since late ugust- 1950 had been Director end i)eputy Director- 
designates, had intervened with Hillenkoetter, nor whether they 
were actually consulted at all on the "national intelligence ;roun« 
plan. Smith made no mention of the plan in his first appearance at 
the national Security Council early in October.^ 

1 iIxoctly when this word from the White House came to Hillenkoetter 
is not known, from the fragmentary records that have survived. In 
any case, the date was some days, at most, before dept. 13, 1950 

^ Was maJe specifically in relation to the' 
t * . ionnl intelligence group" plot: described above. (. ee historical 
oteTi interviews with Houston, cited above.) 

Dee "rough draft" of I/O minutes of Oct. 20, 1950, in O/DJl/ H3 files. 
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Jackson saw the final draft about October 3, 1950* four days 
before he actually became deputy. On that day he sent >eneral Smith 
an informal note,^ - commending hie attention to an attached plan for 
a "national intelli -ence group", which by now was retitled a pro- 
posed directive to be Issued by national Security Council, but wtiich, 
in all substantive details, was identical to the final draft of 
September 13, 1950* Jackson vent on to conclude that the proposal 
was a "sound" one, subject only to his later discussion of it with 
the General Counsel and with the Assist; nt Directors! end he urged 
Smith to discuss th« draft with Hillenkoetter, "who is, i believe, 
in general agreement with the ^”"proposedJ7 directive." The tone of 
Jackson's endorsement of the revised plan for a "national intelli- 
gence roup" suggests that his approval of such a group represented 
ItLa considered judgment ano conclusion. If so, his endorsement 
indicated a change in his point of view between Jenuary 1919, when 
he had been a member of the Dulles Committee, and August 1950, when 
he had made his own appointment in 01/ conditional on General Smith's 
acceptance of that Committee 's recommendations. 

^Memorandum from W . H. Jackson to General Smith, Oct. 3, 1950, 
and (attached to it) a printed copy of an 11-page draft of a 
»mC Directive" on the "national intelligence group" ( Secret)! 
in O/TCi/'r , filed as document no. ii.H. 2-56?6, under 
heading " ^CXD— 1950." 
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(estimates end current indication*) were, indeed, divided taiween 
two new co-equal ataf*s (the Office of Hitional Estimates end the 
Office of Current. . ntc 11 i t.nce),^ In tfevtxler 1550 and January 1951* 
end * year later those two eoaponag|jfr were re-g routed, not. literally 
in a ~ticnfil intelligence Iroup, tut in a larger , roup comprising 
all of the ' yiiic. ' s eovonents concerned with national intelli;;ence, 
under » Icputj ir...:tor for Intelligence (Of/. ). 2 Although the 
f/J had « ifferent position end wider responsibilities , one of 
hi a chief functions, like that rceoamended for the National intelli- 
gence -.rou.s, was to coordinate the two parallel types of national 
intelligence t vrlun Ilona— long range eclix - . t«f. i n-i immediate i.-idl- 
cations of the fo» ei ;r. power situation. 

ixprinalon of the .tractor *3 laaedieta off joe, 15$0-lyi'J 

The reorganisation of the director »s immediate office end 
the appointment cf t; considerable number of new assistants to work 
with hl~:, l e ; ; inning in October 1550 and «r tending into lV5 : 2, 
represented one sapor series of organisational theng&e under 
general • aifch which affected tlse entire Agency, including its 
national intelligence production activities, its clandestine 
operations, Its various supporting services, end its relations 



1 * ee >.«ptcrs vijjoad IX, below. 

p 

-pe nest section of this fheptor, below. 
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with the other intelligence and security agencies of the Government. 
The expansion of the Director's office had no precedent in the 
/igency's history, ncr h*d it been foreseen or specified ip any of 
the formal reorgan ire ticn pirns which were pending in the summer 
of 1950. 1 

Under General tilth's predecessor, the high cemnard of the 
,■ gene;/ } ?d consisted simply of the Director and three principal 
assistants— the Deputy Director for Central Intelligence (DDCI), 
the nj ’ ’ Vecu tive, and the eputy executive, 2 together with the 
/-•sist-nt Directors in the several operating offices and the chiefs 
of the several administrative staffs. Collectively and informally 
these officers comprised the Director's immediate staff. 



1 

The Dulles Survey Group's report of 191*9 contained no recom- 
mendations for additional Deputy Directors. It did, however, 
propose a centralized 'dndnistrative Division, whose juris- 
diction was essentially similar to that accomplished under 
the Deputy Director for Administration, as established in 
December 1950 (see below)j but there was no suggestion that 
the chief of the 'dministrative Division would have the 
status of a Deputy Director. Likewise, the Defense-State 
plan for a " ’h Lionel Intelligence Group", in July 1950 
(see above), did not call for a new Deputy Director to head 
that Group, although the re-grouping of estimating and 
current intelligence in such a jroup was achieved, in effect, 
by the establishment of the Deputy Director for Intelligence 
xn uanuary 1952 (see below). 

2 v 

xne positions of xjl-JI &nd J'Jcecutive had been vacant since /lay 1>1 j 9 
and June 1950. Since June 7» 1950, Lyle T. Shannon, Deputy Execu- 
tive, had been serving as Acting Executive. (See General Order 
No. 30, Secret, June 7, 1950, in CIA records Center.) 
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General Smith* arid hi# an Deputy Director, William H* Jackson 
sosm to have determined on b OO rfanl si ng the Director's office soon 
after they took office, in the direction of delegating responsibili- 
ties to a number of additional principal assistants. By November 
1950, the establishment of three new "functional* deputy Directors, 
in particular, was under consideration! (1) a Deputy Director for 
National Estimates (bP/NE), who mould supervise not only the mir 
Office of National Estimate* but alao the other offices that mere 
participating in tho production of finished intelligence and in the 



General Smith's appointment as Director of Control Intelligence 
had been rumored in the public press early in July 1950, and 
on July 26, he was publicly end officially mentioned as a can- 
didate (along ith William Foster) by the White House press 
secretary. Other candidates besides Smith and Foster mentioned 
in the press (but not by the White House) were* David K, B. 
Bruce (July 3); William J, Donovan (July 19 and Aug. 18) j and 
Dean Rusk (Aug. 18). Smith's nomination was sent by President 
Truman to the Senate on Aug. I8j he was confirmed on Aug. 28: 
end he took office on Oct. 7, 1950. (See press-clipping fils 
on CIA, July-Dee. 1950, in CIA library.) 
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related activity of inter-agency intelligence coordination; (2) a 
Deputy Director for Operation# (W/O), who would supervise the two 
offices concerned with clandestine operations (030 and o?C), as 
well as the overt operations office ( 00 ); and (3) a Deputy Director 
for Adroiniatration (Dl/A), who would replace the CIA 3xecutiva and 
supervise all the administrative-support components in the Agency, 
both overt and covert.* 

Of these three proposed functional Deputies, the latter two 
were estrblished almost immediately, in December 1950 and January 1951, 
while the other was never established at all. What me at first 
considered as the Dty/fiE, however, was obviously reborn as the Di/l, 
a year later. 

In their actual development, in 1951 and 1952, these three 
positions varied in some details from the plans consioered ty 
General Smith in November 1950, both in their titles and in the 
jurisdictional lines among them, but the end result was that, by 
1952, the Agency *s many operating units were, with few exceptions, 
divided into three major groups of components under three co-equal 
Deputy Directors, essentially according to the pattern devised in 
November 1950. 



See, for example, proposed CIA organization chart, undated 
(about Nov. 1950), and proposed chart for a separate "Deputy 
Director for National Estimates” (Nor. 8, 1950), both 
unclassified, in DD/S files. 
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First of all, the 01/ Executive was replaced by the Deputy 
Director for .Administration ( DD/A ) , oa December 1, 1950.^ 

Murray McCtonnel, who recently hod joined 01 A and was serving in the 
traditional position of '-"icecutive since October 16,^ was appointed 
to the new post of DI/A, and he served there until A pril 1951# when 
he was replaced by Walter R. Wolf, 3 the D D/A was initially given 
jurisdiction over the Agency's entire group of administrative-support 
staffs, both overt and covert, including those that had formerly 
been the special responsibility of the CIA Executive, those that 
had functioned separately, and those (like the new training office) 
which were still in the planning stage. Subsequently, the gaining 
Office and certain other supporting staffs were exempted from DD/A 
supervision, but in general the pattern of centralized support 
activities, with overt and covert aspects compartmented, was developed 
and maintained in 1951 and 1952. ^ 

^■General Order No. 38 (Secret), Dec. 1, 1950. 

2 

Ibid* McConnel had been announced as the new Executive on 
Oct. 16, 1950, replacing Lyle T. Shannon, who had been acting 
•Executive during General Smith's first days in CIA, as well as 
under Admiral Hilienkoetter. In this shift. Shannon resumed 
his regular position of Deputy Executive, which he had held 
since January 19U9. Later (Dec. 1, 1950), Shannon was named 
Assistant DD/A for Administration"# on the staff of the DD/ a. 

(See Chapter X, below.) ' 

\ 

mlS had come to CIA two months earlier, on Feb. 16, 1951, as 
"special Assistant" to the DCIj and he replaced McConnel as DD/ A 

OT Lt P l* X » 1951 ‘ In an anueu *l shift# McGonnel switched jobs 
with him and became a "special assistant" to the DC! on rpril 1, 1951. 
See General Order No. h3, Feb. 16, 1951 (Secret), and Notice 1L-51, 
March 23, 1951 (Secret); both among records of Management Staff, 
in CIA P.ecords Center. * 

^See Chapter X, below. 
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Under another Depwty, first ballad the Deputy Director for 
Operations (DD/Q)^ and later {January i», 1951) renamed the Deputy 
irector for Plans ( DD, P ^ Mite grouped the three component* which 
conducts, the Agency's field operations! CSC and OPS, for clandes- 
tine opera Mor s; end 0, for overt operations. Allen .. . Dulles was 
appointed to this Deputy ■ ire- c tor ship, 3 r.nd he served in that position 
unlii. August 1951, when he succeeoed Jackson as senior Deputy— Deputy 
Director of Central Intelligence. ^ In this move, trank 0. -isner, 
Assistant director of 0PC, became Dj/p ; end a few months later, in 
March 1952, the Office of Operstionswae separated from his Juris- 
diction, 5 thus leaving the PD/P group to be concerned almost exclu- 
sively with clandestine matters. 



1 J ll f fir ® t r ef® ranee to the new office of DD/Operations, in the 
gency directives used in this study, was on Dec. 1, 1950. when 

>i iu »•’» n*t4d, not yt on i iSJfci 

chart but in a list of k*y officials, in Oeneral Order No. 38 
(secret); copy in 0/DCI/&S files. 

2 

General Order No. ho, Jan. 1*, 1951 (Secret). 

ap ^ ln . trae f t as DD/P was announced within CIA by 
general Orcer No. 1*0 (Secret), Jan. h, 1951. The first public 
reference to his appointment was on Dec. 16, 1950, when Drew 
i-earson reported that Uilles ia "now" with OJA. (See press 
lippings relating to CIA, July-Dee. 1950, in CIA Library.) 

^The appointment of Mr. Allies as MCI, the departure of Jackson 

■SpecUl/^L^k 

°h fro " Dil / r t» m/I vn. fom.llj announced 

(Secret) Kereh 19S2 ‘ s « *oUm 26-52 

loecret;, Feb. 26, 1952, among records of Management Staff in 

wlA lecords Center. 
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The establishment of a third functional Deputy for overseeing 

the several intelligence production and coordination offices, as 

planned in November 1950, was postponed. Instead, those offices, 

including the three new production offices established late in 1950 

and early 195l> became the special interest of the senior Deputy 

Director, William H« Jackson, during the ten months from October 1950 

to August 1951 when he served in that position,^ During’ that time 

Jackson also remained, of oourse, General Smith's principal Deputy 

for the entire Agency. In actual practice, however, he devoted 

his major attention to the Agency's intelligence production and 

o 

coordination activities in particular, and so there appeared to be 



On August 22, 1950, when Smith's nomination as DCI was pending 
in the Senate, the Washington Post had asserted categorically 
that Jackson would be named Deputy Director, Jackson was pre- 
viously unknown to Smith personally, so Jackson later said in 
a press interview (published Dec, 16, 1950). Averill Harriaan, 
a member of the White House staff, "had a hand" in Jackson's 
selection as Deputy Director, so Arthur Krock stated in the 
New York Times in August 1950. It was also Harrim an who had 
"urged" General Smith on President Truman, according to another 
press report (Aug. 16). See press clippings relating to CIA, 
July- Dec. 1950, in CIA Library. Jackson's appointment was 
announced within CIA on Oct. 7# 1950. See General Order No. 3U 
(unclassified), among records of Management Staff, in CIA 
Records Center. 

2 

Although Jackson was formally shown, on most organization 
charts, ag Deputy Director for the entire Agency, by July 1951 
he appeared on one informal listing as supervising only the 
four oroduction offices (ONE, 0CI, ORE, and 0SI) and 0CD and 
QIC. (See CIA Regulation No. 5-11 (Secret), July 2, 1951.) 
Jackson did not, of course, ignore the Agency's covert activities 
entirely, in the spring of 1951 he conducted a survey of OPC, 
for example. (Filed in O/DCl/KR.) 
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no pressing need, oaring his time, for a separate functional Deputy 
for that group or the / gency's activities. 

With the departure of Jackson in August 1951* however, and 
the appointment cf Allies to succeed him es the Deputy irector for 
Central Intelligence, this position of senior Deputy was given a 
different and perhaps more traditional emphasis by Dulles, varying 
somewhat from Jackson’s approach.^ Dulles did not and could not be 
expected to concentrate his major attention, as Jackson had done, 

* 

on the work of the intelligence production and related overt activities.' 
as a consequence, Jackson's departure left all those overt activities 
somewhat "fatherless," so to speak, without special representation 
in the Director's office, in contrast to the group of operational 



■?r. Allies served as DD3 from August 23, 1951, to February 26, 
1953, when he replaced General Smith as SCI. As early as 
December 1950 there was press speculation (in Newsweek , for 
example) that Dulles would eventually succeed Smith; and on 
many occasions in 1951 and 1952 he served as Acting Director 
during Smith's absence. General Smith announced his retirement 
on February 9, 1953 (see Notice 23-53). The nomination of 
Dulles as IXJ1 was one of .resident Eisenhower's first appoint- 
ments, and after it was confirmed by the Senate, Dulles 
officially took office, on February 26, 1953. (See Notice 31-53, 
Feb. 26, 1953.) 

It was Becker who called the production offices the "fatherless" 
components of the Agency. Pursuing this metaphor further, the 
Office of Operations (00), during the year 1951 when it was 
under the Dl/P, was called an "orphan" in relation to the 
covert activities which dominated the attention of the DD/P 
and his invaediate staff. See Historical Staff interview with 
Becker, April 16, 1955, in O/DCI/HS files. 
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offices end the 'roup of administrative offices, which each meanwhile 
had separate Deputy Directors over tbjaU 

Accordingly, the plan me revived, about August 1951, 1 for 
e third functional Deputy Director, who would superintend the 
intelligence production offices and related activities^ and the 
new position was formally established on January 2, 1952, as the 
Deputy Director for Intelligence (uD/l). 2 The four production 
offices (u ■*(, OCI, ORi i, and 0SI) were assigned to him, along with 
two of the other overt offices (QIC end 0CB)j and two months later, 
on March 1, 1952, the other overt office (CO) was added to the 
D/l‘s group. Loftus E. Becker was appointed as Di)/l , 3 from among 
several candidates who had been considered,^ and he served there 



1 I Q anticipation of Jackson’s departure, both he and Smith 
among others, fa ored setting up an additional Deputy Direc- 
torship for these overt offices. See Historical Staff inter- 
view with Loftus E. Becker, previously cited. 

Notice 1-52 (Secret), Jen. 2, 1952. * 

^Becker was cne of several men "brought in" to CIA by 
William H. Jackson, so Becker recalled later. (See interview 
previously cited.) He first served as a special assistant 
in the Director's office, from about July to Dec. 1951. (See 
log. 5-11, Secret, July 2,1951. ) 

Vor example, Kingman Douglass, then (1551) then heading the new 
Office of Current Intelligence was urged on General Smith by 
Pe-:ker and others, in 1951, on the best man for DD/Ij but 
Douglass was already committed to leaving the Agency soon. 

( ee Historical Staff interview with Becker, previously cited.) 
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from January 1952 to Februaxy 1953, 1 "linos t to the very day of 
General Smith's own departure as DCI. 

In summary, the change* in the principal positions and the 
key personnel in the Director's immediate office t/ere as follows, 

for the entire period of General Smith's adninistration, October 1950- 
February 1953 » 

Itezouty director for entral Intelligence (DDCI)s 

vVii.liam H» Jackson, October 7, 1950, to about August 22, 1951 
/lien iXilles, August 23, 1951 to February 23, 1953 

Deputy iirector for Ians (DD/?)» 

Allen m i. dilles, January U, 1951 to August 23, 1551 
Frank G. Wiener, August 23, 1951 to date 

Deputy Director fcr Administration (DD/Ali 

.Murray McConnel, December 1 to about March 31, 1551 
Walter R. Wolf, April 1, 1951 to June 30, 1953 

Deputy Director for Intelligence (DD/l); 

Loftua E. Becker, January 1, 1952 to February 23, 1953 

In addition to these four Deputy Directors, the following 

appointments were made to the Director's immediate office between 



Becker left the Agency and was succeeded on Feb» 23, 1953, by 

f Jr * ' /nriounced in Notice -5-53, Secret, Fsb* 19, 
lypJ. J later conflicting announcement, probably erroneous, 
s. 10 ..-.rnoty a boj ointment as DO/I was effective on Mav L. 155G 
(See Notice 20-105-1, secret, April 30, 1953.) Amory had 
previously been <?erv*r» > r-s /srint- nt Director of the Office 
?_ -!! e H r iSco nd ”*' ;crt8 having replaced Max F. tlllikan 

fTn0Ty ted been ‘‘ ,sei I« e d to Oil, furthermore, 
with the idea that he would ultimately replace Becker as 
uyr, at the end of Becker's "two-year commitment" to J •' . 

° ee pecker interview, previously cited. 
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October 1950 *n<i February 1553;^ 

a*.: outlet U KSC ***d to BDCI, I950-I953 2 . 

.'Ohn . Fanwn, GotfMir 1950 to date 

Jose, h l.*rocque, Jr., about ftovt.mber 1550 to Deocmber 1551 
'-ftnry J . duller, Jr., about November 1950 to F«oe,aber 1951 
•ynan g. KirkputrlcK, ea ember 1550 to about .ul, 1551 
Meredith r. Davidson, ieceaber 1951 to about March 1952 



Other principal assistants te DQt 

palter R. Jolf, dpeolal IsirtJtant to „CX, February-March 1551 
Hurray Me bnnel^ Special jfssistant to D0J, after April 1 , 

1551 (departure data not announced) 

Spencer T, . Akin, Cewaaloation kmsultnnt to iXX, from Hay 1951 
Uate of departure not announced! see Office of JoswunicAtione) 
•nestsr B. Hansen, Assistant to DJI , May 1551 to September 1952 




-craonal names and title* are taken from various Notices, Kepu- 

f °ri*al announcements to the MIA staff (secret), 
l/pO- 1953 , to be ound among the records of Management Staff, in 
words Janter. ».‘hen a date is qualified as "about'', it 
indicates that the announcement did ot state when a men cctually 
c««e on duty, nor when he actually vacated a given Position. * 

ln*fh»° ^r bmr ^ 50 " indic, ’ te * that a iven officer had served 
in the . ./Ik,! under both General Smith and Admiral nilloiucoetter 

ditjs insTfhrrri th * ° ri * inB ° f cu in -*> 

. Qf iO0r rea * ln#d duty beyond the end of 
beyond 1553^ * dwlnistr * Uon ** February 1953, tot not necessarily 

( \i f?® 8 * Assistants, Kirkpatrick was the senior, beginni ;* 

nu®ry 551 if no t earlier. General Smith announced, at his 



. „ . . Z~ v^se staff eonr< 

minutes, in Secret, Jan. 8, 1951, in o/DCIAh). s»ith 

office ^ 8 ?!! **• *°* nt by * Uff both by his iSSiste 

slid J 1 i h ° ilr ' iQtor8 * lh ®. v ^re ana log.. us, h * 

:^ C I f - iQR ^itary eownd headquarters. He 

JPhiTJS di ?> n °^* how * V(5r * ref * r in Particular to the duties 
of his three Deputy Directors. (Ibid. ) 
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Stanley J. Grogan, Assistant to DCI (replacing Hansen), 
September 1952 to date* 

William H. Jackson, Special Assistant and Senior Consultant 
to DGT, August 1951 to date (not on continuous active 
duty, August 1951-February 1953) 

Robert 5* Long, Assistant to DCI, January 1952 to May 1952 
or later 

Kenneth S. liniger. Assistant to DCI, January 1952 to May 1952 
or later 

Robert D. H. Harvey, Assistant to DCI, January 1952 to 
'fay 1952 or later 

Stuart Hedden, Inspector General, January 1952 to about 
.'larch 1953 (date of departure not announced) 

Lillian Christensen, Administrative Assistant to DCI 
(various titles), before October 1950 to date 

Helen F. Santmyers, head of Dd‘a Rxecutive Registry, 
before October 1950 to date. 

Assistants to DD/Administration, 1950-1953* 

Lyle T. Shannon, Assistant DD/A and other titles, November 1950 
to July 1952 

John S. 0’Gara, Assistant DD/A for covert administration, 
January 1951 to about July 1952) special assistant after 
August 1, 1952 (date of departure from this position 
not announced) 

Lawrence K. White, Assistant DD/A, January 1952 to July 1, 1953 
(when he became DD/A) 

John 4. Ramsey, Special Assistant to DD/A. January 1952 
to about April 1952 



On Jan. 29, 1951, the DDCI announced to the AD*s "that a His- 
torical Branch was to be organised, probably in 01 C," with the 
following functions* (1) writing "ths history of CIA") (2) pre- 
paring "any annual reports that were required") (3) "handling 
any official addresses mads by representatives of the Agency") 
and (h) supervising "any necessary dealings with the press." 
(SC-M-7, Jan. 29, 1951, Secret, in 0/DCI/ER.) Subsequently 
these functions were assigned, instead, to ths Director *s 

l?5l Col. Chester B. Hansen was appointed to 
one of several new positions of Assistant to the Director, 
w i tl ? two responsibilities* (1) "to compile a history 

of CIA") and (2) to "coordinate presentations made by various 
CIA officials to other Government agencies. " (SC-M-18, May Ik, 1951, 
Secret, in O/DCl/SR. ) a third responsibility (press relations) 
was assigned to him shortly thereafter. In September 1952 
he was succeeded by Jol. Stanley J. Grogan. 
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Ernest >V. Pittman, Special Assistant to DD/A, about March li/52 
to about May 195? "■ ; ; ; • 

Lawis S. Thompson, Special 'A 8 ai?tant to Dl/ A, abo^t March 1952 
to about May 19^2* , . ?v 

Assistants to DD/Plans, 1951-1953* ,‘;V'V 

James R. Hunt, various titles, March 1951 to about July X9$&t 
including Chief of Operations, March to about July 1952 
Thomas W. Braden, Assistant to DD/i, April 1551 to ajpaht 
July 1951 or later 

Loftus E. Becker, Assistant to Dn/°, July to about December 1951 
Iyman E. Kirkpatrick# Chief of. Operations, about July-October 1952 
Richard Helms, Chief Of ^Operations, about October 1952 to dete 
Robert Taylor, f|ans, about March-July 1952 

Kilbourne Johnston, Chief of Plans, about /u^st- October 1952 
Jesmond D. Balmer, Chief of Plana, about October 1952 to date 
Charles V. Hulick, Executive Officer, about March-July 1552 
John K» O'Gara, Assistant DD/P for Administration, about 
July 1952 (see also under DL/A above) 

Assistants to DQ/lntelUgence, 1952-1953* 

Richard I). Drain, Executive Officer, Mareh-Octobtr 1952 
C. Prank Stone III, Executive Officer, October 1952 to 
early (?) 1953 

Meredith P. Davidson, Assistant to DD/I, March 1952 to May 1952 
or later 

Florence T. N. Johnson, Assistant to DD/i, about May 1952 
David A. Hassell, Assistant to DD/I, about May 1952 to about 
May 1953 (date of departure from O/flCI tc 001 , about 1953, 
not announced) 

Eugene E. Wilhelm, Special Assistant to DE/l for Administration, 
November 1952 to date 

General Smith and Mr. Jacksort gave their principal immediate 
attention to improving the Agency's external relationships, a subject 
which apparently dominated the briefings that they had been given, in 
August and September 1950, by various key staff officers in CIA. 1 



See, for example, memo by Prescott Childs, head of GOA PS, 
Sept. 1, 1950 (Secret), in O/DCl/HS files. 
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It was evident, in their first weeks on duty in October and November 
19^0, that they intended to re-establish CIA's position of leadership 
in the lovemraent's intelligence organisation, and to re-assert the 
Director's responsibilities and prerogatives as coordinator of that 
decentralized organisation. They also undertook to reiterate (as 
Admiral Uillenkoetter hlnself had done, in his last weeks) CIA's 
independence from control either by the State or Defense departments, 
with respect to the direction of 31/ 1 a foreign operations and the 
internal management and administration of its affairs. Smith and 
Jackson proceeded cautiously and conservatively, nevertheless, and 
did not push aggressively in the direction of immediately taking on 
new funotions or new programs for ths Agency to handle. Instead, 
they appeared ready, and even eager, to withdraw CIA from any debatable 
types of functions and programs, especially in certain fields of 
intelligence research and production, which might disturb what the 
National Security Council had called the "dominant interest" of the 
departments,^ - 

Thus, Jackson evidently spent much of his time, until late 
in 1950, in negotiating what in effect was a "treaty of peace" with 
the State Department's intelligence office, in the fields of 

^JtSOID No. 3, Jan. 13, 19U8 (Secret). 
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•e-oalled "political" and "economic" research, 1 Similarly, Loftus R. 
Seow^'.f .year later la a eo.*p&rabla a^reamant 

with the Defense Department b; withdrew from nerttia flelda 

of scientific intelligence.^ Thiae move# illustrate what seemed to 
be the ;; 'a onsre 1 policy— to avoid what Jock son had referred to 
(meny times In 1*50 and 1951) a* "needless duplication" and "unnecessary 
competition" with the established intelligence agencies;^ and to a«k# 
tha fulleet use, whenever possible, ;of existing agencies and resources 
outside ui>\ 



1— 

Tha agreements were eventually confirmed in two letters by CIA 
to the State Department, both dated ?*b. 1, Ityli (1) DCI to 
Secratary of State; end (2) B£CI to Ms te's intelligence chief, 

W. ark Armstrong, Jr. (Both are in o/DGJ/Ek, filed under 
"State ! Upertuont. " ) Jackson had mentioned a number of times, 
between November 1*50 arid January 19>1, that ha wae meeting 
frequently with state officials. (See IMI staff conference 
minutes, 1950-1951 » in file in 0/BCI/2R; and hie letter 

to / matron*?, Feb. 1, 1951# cited above, which cUudes to 
"extensive diaou salons" ; end L. 3. Kirkpatrick's memo, Deo. 19, 1950, 
" functions of the Office of * search end Reports’.) 

2 

Decker's negotiations with Defense, unlike Jackson's off-the-record 
discussions with State on "political" and "economic" research, 
took tha form of heading a special ad hoc committee of the V 1, 
which surveyed tha Oovarnment'e "scientific and U clinical" 
intelligence research and production program, in Fcbruary-July 
19 52* See Chapter V£ below, 

^3ee, for example, various talks by Jackson before Ufa Agency 
Orientation Conference#* especially in Peb. -June 1551, recorded 
On discs (rears!), in OrR files; and his undated neper, evidently 
prepared for Walter about Oct. 1550, entitled "A 

Discussion of functions of tha Central Intelligence Agency . . 

(not classified) p. 7, in u/DCI/HS, filed under " 1/ . . 
similar views sheared also in the ullee Survey Croup's I9l9 
report, of which Jackson was co-author. 
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Revival of the Intelligence jtfvls ory Committee 



The principal inter-agency discussion -roup, the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee (IAC), was immediately revived, in October 19$0 t 
after hcving virtually atrophied during the previous six months. 

At his first meeting with the IAC on October 20, Smith announced 
that he intended to put the committee to work, both aa a forum for 
discussing inter-agency problems and jurisdictional conflicts and, 
more particularly, as a sort of final board of review for GIA»s drafts 
of national intelligence estimates intended for the National Security 
Council, 3 - This was exactly what the Dulles Survey Group had urged, 
in 19i*9>^ and whet the State and Defense Departments had reiterated 
more recently, in July 1950.^ So important was the IAC, in the 



See "Rough draft" and final version of minutes of IAC meeting. 
Oct. 20, 1950 (Secret), both in O/DCI/HS files. 

2 , 

See Dulles Report, pp. iji», 6l, previously cited. 

3 

The State- Defense plan for a "national intelligence group" 
(previously discussed, above) called for the I/C to "advise" on 
estimating at both the planning and review stages* but expected 
the IAC, on such occasions, to be made up of departmental 
"representatives" rather than the departmental intelligence 
chiefs themselves, in fact, under this plan even the IAC 
chairman (the DCI) would yield the chair to "his representative" 
(presumably someone from his estimates staff in CIA), when 
an estimate was on the agenda. To the Julies Group in 19li9, 
on the other hand, there was no question that the DCI and the 
departmental chiefs would make up the normal working membership 
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opinion of the Director* a office, that jeakeon himself took personal 
charge of preparing the IAC agenda, in October and early itovember 
1950, rather than leave it to the Agency’s established coordination 
staff, which up to that time had .provided the IAC Secretariat. Once 
that stuff was reorganised, however, as a renamed Office of Intelli- 
gence Coordination, and once Jackson had' confidence in it, the IAC 
secretariat was re-established. 

During the next two years, up to February 1953, the Intelli- 
gence Advisory Committee was convened almost a. hundred times, nearly 
every week on the average.^ In addition’ to General Smith, who 
normally presided, Jackson, Dulles, Wisner, and (later) Becker each 
also attended from time to time, and one of them normally presided 
when the DCI was absent. Various Assistant Directors, together 
with other key members of their staffs, also attended on occasion, 
as non-vot.in f r representatives from CIA, to discuss specific inter-agency 
matters in their particular fields. 

Both CIA officials and the departmental intelligence chiefs 
apparently took the IAC seriously, judging from the regular attendance 



^•See IAC minutes I/C-M-l to IAC-M-96, for the period Oct. 20, 1950, 
to Feb. 19, 1953 (variously Secret and Top Secret), filed as 
fellows i IAC-M-1 in 0/lCl/HSj I/C-M-2 to 5, in ONE; and IAC-tf-6 
to I/C-M-96, in 0/DC I/EH. 
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of most of them between 1950 end 1953.^ Ih their deliberations, 
which are well summarized an even occasionally quoted in the minutes, 
the T'C reviewed a lerge number of estimates drafted by CIA, 
although CIA »8 new chief of estimating who also now had an estimates 
review board in his own cf flee, was skeptical at first at the 
"ability of the I AC ... to keep pace with such a high level group" 
as his own "high powered estimates board." The IAC, besides 



*2he changes in IAC membership and attendance for the entire 
period October 1950-February 1953 are as follows, reconstructed 
from I'C minutes, cited above. 

State: VJ. Hark Armstrong, Jr. , for entire periodi Fisher 

Howe, his deputy, appeared in his place from time to 
time. 

Army : Maj. Gen. A. R. Bolling, 0-2, October 1950-May 1952; 

brig. Gen. John Weckerling, acting G-2, May-July 1952; 
Col. C.B. Coverdale, acting G-2, July-August 1952; 

Maj. Oen. R.C. Partridge, 0-2, from Aug, lh, 1952, on. 

C<avy ; ear Ada. Felix L. Johnson, D/ifaval Intelligence, 
October 1950-June 1952; Sear Adm. Richard F. Stout, 
acting DM, June- December 1952; Rear Adm. Carl F. Espe, 
DJI, from December 1952, on. 

Air Force : Maj. Oen. Charles ?. Cabell, D/intelligence, 

October 1950-about November 1951; Mai . Oen. John A. 
Sanford, from hovember 1951# on. 

Joint Staff : Brig. Oen. Vernon S. Megee, Deputy Director for 

Intelligence, October 1950-July 1951 (with Col. H.H* 
Bassett frequently acting for him); Brig. Oen. fl.C. 
Partridge, July 1951-July 1952; Brig. Gen. Edward H. 
orter, from August 1952, on. 

FBI: Victor Keay, Meffart W. Kuhrtz, end others, 

acting for the Director of the FBI. 

Atomic Energy JomaiBsion i Dr. Walter F. Colby, D/Intelligence 
for entire period. 

Chairman : Lt. Gen. W. Bedell Smith, DCI, with Jackson, Dullee, 

Wisner, or Becker usually serving in his absence. 

2 

Comments by William L* Danger, AD/NE, not "publicly" at one of the 
1AC meetings, but at a DCI staff conference on Jan. 2, 1951 (SC-M-3, 
Secret, in 0/DCl/ER). See Chapter IX, below. 
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discussing controversial and other substantive points in many estimates, 
also become "a body of advice and conasujt*^ <*n * wide variety of 
other inter-agency problem} anc it readied or ratified n-.roeaents 
on many of thorn. 

dome of the major agenda subject a in thr it c dealt, for example, 
with collection and production priorities and "post-mortems’* ; dis- 
semination decisions ant? policies toward 

| and toward the new inter-allied orth ‘tlantic Treaty Organisation 
(?; T')j the question of intelligence jurisdiction over captured 
weapons, documents, and prisoners of w«rj and the assignment of 

p 

coordination responsibilities at overseas posts. The I/O also 



ibis phrase was used by tfaj. Geo* Charles P. Cabell, who was 
the fir Force member of the T/C in Smith's time end who later, 
in April li/53, succeeded /.lien W. Dulles as „eputy Li rector 
of Central Intelligence. (See historical Staff interview with 
Cabell, Sept. 17, 1553, in 0/DGX/HS files.) According to 
this interview, Cabell had wonted the IAC to be "advisory" 
lees to the .<01 than to tha national Security Council, and, 
furthermore, to control estimating according to its "own 
procedures." 



c 5eo IAC minutes, 1550-1953, previously cited, and the numerous 
studies end other proposed action "documents" (numbered in 
the style "I/C— £>-"), 1950-1953, which were formally submitted 
to the IAC members and discussed in subsequent 1/C meetings, 
of these T‘C-1 papers (variously Secret end Top Tecret), 
which numbered more than 150 for the entire period October 1950- 
February 1953, is in o/DCj/"!} another set is in the I AC 
Secretariat. «. ee aT>r>er ,div M, below, f*>r list of TfiC elects. 
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organised a number of additional subcommittees, in 1951, to which 
it delegated some of its responsibilities in a few fields, notably 
national indications and hostility warnings, economic intelligence 
plan in^ and review, and covert collection priorities,^ 

hatever a final historical evaluation of the IAC might be, 
it appears that, as an organisation, the IAC did become, in Smith’s 
time, a mechanism through which seven otherwise autonomous age n c ie s 
reached frequent agreement. Hot once, furthermore, judging from 
the carefully worded minute e for 1950-1953, was the debate formally 
re-opened, as to whether the IAe was a "governing board" over the 
DCI or "purely advisory" to him. Oeneral Smith invited the IAC to 
give him Hie benefit of their 'collaativa judgment" on estimates 
and on other matters of mutual concern, whether or not this consti- 
tuted "collective, responsibility" as recommended by the Dulles 
Survey Croup in 19li9j 2 the fact remained that most matters of inter- 
egency concern were settled by IAC agreement during 1950-1953 under 




These new subcommittees of the IAC were, respectively, 
the Wateh Committee (W.C), established December 1950j the 
Economic Intelligence Committee (EIC), May 1951 j the Inter- 

STTodi 1 ' iori i ies Committee (IK), f or Becret collection, 

July 1951 } and the Scientific Estimates Committee (S 
August 1952. v 



Smith s phrase, "collective judgment", was thus quoted later 

Fo/thr^^r’ in intervi<nr th « Historical Staff. 

Surv * y J Oroup ' * concept of IAC 'a "collective 
responsibility", see its report, Jan. 19U9, p. 81, and Admiral 

n reb ^ ttal » F,b * 19 !* 9 > ia the DC^’s "Comments" 
in 0/D IAr 88 R * P ° rtj ’ Feb * 28 » 19lt9 » PP* 21 * 22 (TS #23160), 
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the leadership of Oensral Smith. Aea^tfce and of his firat year, 
in July 1951, Smith labelled the revival and "active utilisation* 
of the IAC aa the very first fees in his record ef accomplishment.* 

Smith did not, however r yegsrd the IAC aa the an aver to all 
inter-agency problems. roue problems remained purpoeely in the hands 
of other boa. -da and committees, mentioned later. Smith took other 
problems directly to the specific departments involved, or to the 
National Security Council. Her were those matters that did get an 
airing in the IAC all highly "supercharged* , controversial issues. 
Indeed, some of the agenda items, when they were preceded by good 
* working level" staff discussions and detailed staff studies, appeared 
to make tho IAC merely a "rubber stamp/ judging from the cursory 
ratification of some of the planning documents aa they are recorded 
in the minutes. 

There were even occasional oomplalnts among the agencies In 
smith's time that the IAC was not ef festive enough. In September 1951, 
for eaample, the TA r was criticised, not new by CIA (aa was common 
before October 1950) but by the Defease Department, where (so Smith 
had been told) there was s "fueling si the working level that the 
IAC was not ae effective aa he had supposed,"* Smith promptly 

1 of p ?°« r * M r ®P°rt by nci to MSC, July 26 and Aug. 2, 1951 
Hop ..-ecret) , describing progress made on the Government's organi- 
^° n n!? d Pf 0 **** 8 for foreign intelligence, in reply to use 68/1,, 

U.^. Objectives and Programs for the National Security § comprising 
document No. IAC-D-29, in O/DCI/ER. H m 

2 IAC minutes. Sept. 10, 1951 (Secret), in 0/DCI/feR. 
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offered to appoint a board "to investigate the situation and Osaka 

re-commendAtions for improveaant:,* The .Defense chiefs discounted the 

criticises oy their subordinates^ s being "overly impressed by the 

minor difficulties encountered in inter -age noy collaboration" . 

The I/C members ’'reiterated their high regard for .tfea- I‘C . . . as 

an outstanding development which had enabled significant forward 

strides to be made," and proceeded to endorse, unanimously, the 

following statement, which is itself a sort of contemporary historical 

estimate on the I/O, at the end of General Smiths first year in office*^ 

The I.'C . . . has been increasingly helpful in facili- 
tating consultation and the exchange of opinion among 
intelligence chiefs, /"it 7 » * • provides a device 
whereby the chief of intelligence of each agency of 
government can comment on, concur, or object to 
recommendations , proposals, or conclusions regarding 
problems of mutual concern. 



Other -fechanisras for Inter-Agency Cooperation 



Besides the I/C and its subcommittees, several other inter-agency 
. 2 

coordxnating boards figured importantly in some aspects of CIA's 
overt and covert intelligence activities between 1950 and 1953* 



‘ •Ibid . 

2 

A directory of the various other Government committees, outside 
the "I/C* committee structure, in which CIA participated in greater 
or lesser decree in General Smith's time, was prepared by OIG 
between Kerch and November 1951, on the basis of a questionnaire 
survey of various offices and agencies. A copy of this directory, 
in the form of a memo ty OIC addressed to all ID'S, Nov. 13, 1951, 
subject "Survey of Interdepartmental Committees" (Secret), is in 
O/Dd/ER, filed under "OIG", 
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TVo of them (the S. Joisiraunioationa Intelligence poard and the 
sychologienl Stratify Board) are mentioned here to illustrate the 
growth of hi A 1 b position of intelligence leadership in the Govern- 
ment's national security structure in General Smith's time. The 
!I, S* Communications Intelligence Board ( 1/3 JIB), an activity organi- 
zationally co “partmented from ell other overt and covert intelligence 
activities, had since 19UC operated directly under the Naticswl 
Security Council,^ as a coordinating board for "all** aspects of 

telecommunications and related intelligence ("except foreign press 

2 

and pro. a ^nda" materials), including collection, processing, 
production, dissemination, and security matters. CIA was represented 
on the Board from its beginnings, and the chairmanship rotated from 
agency to r. fency, with the State Department's intelligence cnief, 
for example, presiding in 1950.^ In 19i»9 the tulles Survey Group 
had re com.-, ended that the DCI be made permanent chairman of the UtCIB,^ 
but the Defense and State Departments, if not other agencies «s well, 
had objected.^ By the fall of 1952, after a long history of intra-CI/ 



1 NGGID No. 9 (Top Secret), July 1, I 9 I 46 , in o/DCl/HS files. 

2 

This exception was the radio-intercept work of the Foreign 
Broadcast Intelligence Service (FBIS), under Cl/ /CO. See 
Chapter aV, below. 

3: - v '. < ’ rk / rmstrong, Jr. See I.AC-D-11 (Secret), Dec. 29, 1950, 
in G/DCl/Ei. 

,**See .Julies Survey Croup Report, Jen. 1, 19h9, pp. 51-52, 60. 

5 , 

Comments of the Defense and State Departments, assembled by 
Lt. Gen. Joseph T. McNerney and forming part of NSC-50, July 19k9 
(Top Secret) | copy in 0/DCI/KS files. 
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and inter-agency debate and conan nation, ihcludin rn investigation 
by a social committee of the President 1 / the Defense uriartment 
and the other agencies deferred to CIA, and the DCI wae made the 
permanent chairman of the Comrauoieatlons Intelligence BoRrd.^ 

As to the Psychological Strategy Board (PSB), it was 
established about August 1950,^ under the State Department, as a 
device for providing among other things, •policy guidance" to CIA 
in its psychological warfare operation*. After several reorgani- 
zations the Board was re-established in 1952, directly under the 
'National Security Council. ^ Cli wae at first represented by a 



*In -April 1952 the DCI reported to the NSC that responsibilities 
in the communications intelligence field were still "divided", 
and that --“resident Truman had directed that a survey be made by 
the State and Defense Departments, assisted by CIA. A survey 
was then "in progress, under the supervision of en independent 
committee ^headed by Mr. Brownell//, appointed for the purpose." 

(See DCI progress report to NSC, *pr'il 23, 1952, on organizational 
changes made under NSC-$0, fop Secret, TS J63h$9i In 0/DCl/F.Rj 
and Historical Staff interview with ,Loftus E. Becker, April 18, 

1955, in O/DCI/HS files.) By OctobSr 1952 General Smith had 
"beaten them," i.e., the departmental intelligence chiefs, and 
had been made the permanent chairman of the USCIB, according to 
Sidney rf. Souers. (See Historical Staff interview with Souers, 

Nov. 2, 1952, in O/DCI/HS files.) 

O 

The history of CIA's participation in the PSB is outside the scope 
of this purely "organizational" chapter. Extensive historical 
records for such a fuller study on PSB are on *'ile in O/DCI/KR. 

^Ihe ; dB was announced publicly by the State Department, about Aug. 16, 
1950. Howard W. Barrett was named chairman, and the members were 
to include "representatives" of the Joint Chiefs cf Staff and CIA. 

In addition there were to be "liaison" men at RSB from the National 
Security Resources Board (NS RB) and the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration (EGA), as well as from CIA. The Board it was said in 
August 1950, was an outgrowth of "«n interdepartmental advisoiy 
committee" which had "for some months" been planning this activity. 
(See Baltimore Sun , Aug. 18, 1950, in press-clipping file on CIA 
in CIA Library.) 

Established under NSC 10-5* See also Historical Staff interview 
with Sidney W. Souers, Dec. 9, 1952, in O/DCl/HS files. 
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"policy consultant", who was made a full "member" in October 195 0. 1 
A fter a controveray-lsden existence and a further reorganisation of 

2 

the Board, sometime in 1952, the DCI became for e time its chairman. 

This position he held apparently until September 1953* when the 
Psychological Strategy Board mas replaced by a new Operations 
Coordinating Board (OCB), under tha National Security Council. 

1 Prank G. Wisner, AD/PC from .iilliam H« Jackson, DDCI, in a letter 
to Webb, Under Secretary of State, Oct. 12, 1950 (Top Secret, In 
O/DCI/ER), agreed to Webb's proposal to have CIA designate a 
"representative" on the ?SB, and also a "liaison" iasn from Cl A, 
the latter for intelligence support matters. For the latter position, 
Charles Norberg was appointed by Jackson in October 1950. (Pre- 
viously Norberg had had a somewhat similar position as CIA repre- 
sentative on State's "Interdepartmental Foreign Information Staff.") 

In May 1951 Lt. Col. Gail L. Stubbs was selected as CIA's liaison 
man for a two-months tour of duty with the PSB, at a time when it 
was known as the Psychological Operations Coordinating Board (PCB). 
(See letter from DCI to Under Secretary of Stat* Webb, day 25, 1951* 
in reply to Webb's letter of May 2, 1951* Secret, both in O/DCI /f3l, 
filed under "State Department."') 

By 1952 Go race S. Craig was at the P6B, handling intelligence 
support and related matters for CIA, with the title "Special 
Assistant for Intelligence" in the PSB (April 1952), and "Assistant 
Director, Office of Valuation and Review" in PSB (November 1952). 

See biographic statements on Craig, in OTR course outlines for CIA 
Agency Orientation Conferences, Aoril-Nov. 1952 (Confidential), in 
O/DCI/HS files. 

o 

Historical Staff interview with Lawrence R. Houston, July 23 and 
Aug. 19, 1953, in 0/DCl/BS files. 

^Announced* effective Sept. 3, 1953, in CIA Notice 50-100-1 (Secret), 
Feb. b, 195b. The new QCB was headed by the Under Secretary of 
State, and the DCI was one of its members, along with the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, the Director of the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration (FOA), and a representative of the President. The PCI, 
like the other members, had assistants for 0CB activities. In CIA 
they weret Wayne G. Jackson, assistant for operational liaison; 
and Horace S. Craig, assistant for "intelligence support" and for 
liaison on behalf of the DD/l offices. (See above notice; and 
Historical Staff interview with Lawrence R. Houston, July 23, 1953, 
in O/Pd/tos files.) 
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Another approach by 01/ to the problem of 5 sproving end 
extending the int«r-»fjency mechanisms for intelligence cooperation 
and coordination was to attest to adapt various inter-Servlce 
organise tic ns within the Defense Department to the needs of the 
Government * a entire group of Intelligence a gene ice. Military and 
civilian alike. One exanple was the Joint Intelligence Indications 
CoMHittaa (JIIO), which was operating, in 1950, as an activity under 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and which waa renamed the Watch oamittee 
and converted to the status of a eubcouMltUe of the I/O, in leceafcer 
1550. In this ease, CI**s interests ware handled by the Office of 
Current intelligence.^ Another •sample waa the Defense epar twent's 
new intramural organisation for the inter* Service intelligence 
exploitation of prisoners of wr-r, captured weapons, and captured 
records. In this new Military organisation, which was planned in 
1550 after the outbreak of the Korean war, CIA eventually achieved 
a measure of official representation, in the interest of fuller 
exploitation of captured sources by itself and by the other non-military 
intelligence agencies. 

Captured sources had traditionally been controlled by the 
military services, but in 1950 there was an inescapably civilian 
interest an well, ami after CIA heard of the new military plans. 



see Chapter VI Q; below. 
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initially somewhat by accident, 1 it undertook to launch a survey 

and conduct a series of discussions and negotiations with the Defense 

2 •• 

authorities, concluded in 19&* in which it re-asserted its Inter- 
agency coordination responsibilities, particularly on its own behalf 
and that of the State Department and the Atonic Energy Comission* 

■j 

Over the initial objections of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, CIA was 
given the prerogative, in March 1951, of me Icing a key appointment 
to each of the three Defense agencies that were being organized: 

(1) a "Special Advisor" in the Joint Materials Intelligence Agency 
(«JMIA)j (2) the "Deputy Director" of the Armed Services Dersonnel 
Interrogation Center (ASrlC)j and (3) the "Deputy Director" of the 



•^History of Contact Division, Office of Operations, chapter II, 
section F-U, p. 70 (Secret), in 0/DCl/HS files. 

9 

About January 1951, 01 C conducted a survey, by questionnaire, 
of the ,’rny. Navy, and Air Force. Subsequent discussions 
were led by James Q. debar, AD/0IC, and Included George Carey, 
AD/00, and W. O. Wyman, AD/0S0. (See History of 00/C, pre- 
viously cited j and minutes of CCI’s staff conference, 

6 March 1951, SC-M-11 (Secret) j in O/DCl/ER.) 

^Brig. Gen. Vernon S. Meg ee, JCS representative on the IAC, 
reported "considerable opposition on the part of the Joint 
Staff" to the idea of CIA representation in the Defense 
Department's new agencies for captured sources, so he 
reported early in March 1951. ( ibid . ) Consenting on this 
(within the Director's staff meeting) , W. d. Jackson (DDCI) 
threatened to refer the matter to the National Security 
Council . .if the IAC did not agree", since, he said, 
such CIA representation was "obviously covered by CIA's 
coordinating powers," ( Ibid . ) See also IAC minutes, 

Marc h 5, 15, 195l| IAC-MhS?723 (Secret), in O/DCl/ER. One 
particular reason why CIA's proposal was being contested by 
the Defense Department was probably that CIA originally had 
asked for representation both in headquarters and in the field, 
CIA apparently withdrew from its insistence on field repre- 
sentation, sometime before the final agreement. 
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Apasd Services Document Intelligence Center (ASDIC), 1 These three 
offlejjpri were subsequently appointed by CIA from its Office of 

p ...-.Wr . 

operations, and llaieon with the three organizations was handled 



by 00 , 



within CIA, staff responsibilities for promoting inter-agency 



coordination and co opera tie's underwent considerable change in 
General Smith's time. In October and Hovember 1950, it appeared 
fro* the actions of the Deputy Director as if the Agency's external 
coordination work might be centralized, not in a new Coordination 
Division (as had been urged by the Dulles Survey Group in 19 h9)$ 

v ' 

but in the Director's immediate office. On becoming Deputy Director, 
Mr. Jaokaon (1) took direct personal charge of the agenda of the 
I/O meeting of October 20j (2) undertook to negotiate with the State 
Department (outside the existing committee structure) the problems 
of re-aligning the "division of labor" between the two agencies' 
various fields of intelligence production; and (3) late in itovember 
1950, took charge of "policy clearances" for liaison between CIA 



DLAC-M-22 and 23, previously cited, 

^Ifce CIA "Special Advisor" on the J 'HA staff was W. I. Clark, 
OO/Sovaat Staff; the Deputy Director of ASDIC apparently 
came from 00/FDD; and the Deputy Director of ASDIC (ulchard 
Crowe) from 00, The formal announcement of these three 
positions, in June-August 1951, appeared not in CIA's own 
regulatory publications, but in various "Army Regulations" 
and "Special Regulations" of the Aray (Confidential). 
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and the State Department,"^ if not other intelli snce agencies as 
well. 2 

It even appeared, for a time, that control by the Director's 
office over inter-agency contacts night also extend to OCD's 
Liaison Division, as recommended by the Dulles Survey Group in 1 9k9» 



1 W. H. Jackson, DDCI, to Secretary of State, Nov. 28, 1950 
(Secret), in O/DCl/ER, filed under "State Department." 

/i bout a week later, on Dec. 1*, 1950, this liaison-control 
function of the EDIT was announced to the Assistant Directors 
and the Staff chiefs, in an unnumbered directive issued by 
the new Deputy Director for Administration. ( Ibid . ) 



2 Orly the following types of State liaison were exempted from 
DDCI clearance and control, by the directive of Dec. 1950: 
covert operational liaison, which remained with the Assistant 
Directors for OSO and 0PC (with control decentralised, pre- 
sumably pending the union of OSO and QPC, under the new 
Deputy Director for Operations )j and liaison on budgetary, 
fiscal, and other administrative matters, which were 
assigned to the Deputy Director for Administration and to 
the Comptroller. 

3 Do mention was made (in the directive of Dec. L, 1950 of the 
Liaison Division). Hie AD/CD (James M. Andrews) quickly 
noticed this omission (on Dec, 12), and questioned whether 
the DCCI really intended "to undertake this chore" of 
handling "the daily volume of requests, ^"informs tional_/ 
documents, and miscellaneous clearances" which normally 
passed between the CIA and the State Department. (See 

"State Department" file in O/DCl/FR.) Whether this type 
of "middle-man" liaison and coordination work was an over- 
sight in the directive, or whether Jackson had actually 
considered absorbing the Liaison Division into the Director's 
office, is not clear from the records used. 
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On December It, 1950, however,, the Deputy Director c greed with 0CD 
that the Liaison Division should remain where it vas.^ 

Jackson's initial gestures toward centralization prowsd to 
be less typical than a trend toward decentralization, which had 
meanwhile begun to set in end which continued in 1951 ana 1952. 

During this time the Director and his immediate office began to 
encourage the Assistant Directors to re-assume snd re-assert respon- 
sibility for th^t part of CIA's inter-agency obligations which 
effected their particular spheres of activity. Thus, each Assistant 
Director's office normally provided and controlled th- secretariat 
of the particular subcommittees of the IAC which were working in 
that office '8 major 3ubject-matter field. Next, each CIA office 
had the job, either within or outside the committee system (or 
supplementing it), of maintaining continuing liaison, discussion, 
and negotiation with the other agencies, in the particular functional 
activity involved. Each office's key research analysts, for example, 
normally dealt directly with the corresponding research personnel 
in the other agencies with whom they were expected to collaborate; 
end they also dealt directly, but perhaps less frequently, with 
the particular ’’customer" offices for which their products were 
intended, and with the collection-control points in the State or 

^OCD'a memorandum was endorsed, Dec. 18, 1550, "Approved for 
DDCI by L. B. Kirkpatrick". (See memo in 0/DCl/KR, filed 
under "State Department".) 
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Defense Departments where additional infill gence information Might 

be sought for the particular intelligaaea study at hand. In Ma 

daily liaison and coordination job* the DDJI did not normally 

interfere, although he apparently retained control over the "policy" 

clearance of inter-agency contacts.^ 

In collaboration with the Security Office, QCD continued to 

review and register contact clearances with IAC (and non-IAC) agencies, 

at least for the overt side of CIA. 2 But in this process tne 

Assistant directors of the operational offices were given an 

'3 

increasing measure of control, and early in April l>5l J the Director 
and the Deputy director agreed to a proposed directive which "in 
effect, put into practice the actual present method" of decentralized 
"liaison control", QCD had raised the objection "that tne other 



^ho record has been found rescinding Jackson's directive of 
Dec. h, 1950, previously cited. One further exception was 
control of Agency liaison, covert and overt, with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (F?I) and with the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service (i&N Service), wnich was a function of D D/V, 
o 

The 0CD Liaison Division's contact-control work was chiefly 
on behalf of the overt offices, tut it also extended, on 
occasion, to the of floss and staffs in Qh/p. 

^DCI'b staff conference minutes, April h, 1951 (Secret), SC-H-lh, 
in O/tCl/BR. The directive for decentralizing "operational 
liaison" to the production offices was drafted by QIC, in 
collaboration with the AD's of the other offices concerned. 

Whether this particular directive was formally issued in the 
CIA. Regulations series is not clear. 
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agencies might complain on duplication j^ TLiaison 1 ’ with thera,"^ but 

'W 

the view of the operating offices prevailed that (as stated by one 
of the -AD's present) "it us* very important from the viewpoint of 

his £prc dhctionJ7 office to few* direct liaison between hie analysts 

2 ■*%!;'- ■■ 

and those of other agencies." 

Inter-agency coordination took still other organizational 
forms, between 1950 and 1953. For example, a number of intelligence 
specialists from other agencies oontinued to be stationed in CIA.^ 
Conversely, a number of key CIA personnel were stationed, in a 
liaison capacity, in one section or another of the Defense or State 
Department's intelligence organisations in cases where the daily 
business of a ;lven CIA office was especially heavy. Many if not 
most of these external positions were on a more or less indefinite 
or permanent basis, with the agreement of the department concerned; 
and each position was normally controlled by • particular operating 

1 Ibid. 

2 Views of Max F. Millikan, Assistant Director of the new Office 
of Research and Reports (ORR), quoted in ibid . 

^Such outside personnel were "detailed" to CIA "for actual 
participation within selected intelligence producing activities," 
and their assignments were regarded as "further strengthening" 
the trend toward inter-agency cooperation, CIA reported in 
September 1950* See CIA Budget Estimate for Fiscal Year 1952, 
"Introductory Statement" (Secret), Sept. 1, 1950, p. 3, to 
CIA Comptroller's "Historical Notes . . . , 19^5-1952" 

(Top Secret, TS #7U650), in 0/DCI^S files. 
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office of 01/. 1 Marjy of the appointments, furthermore-, were made 
less for security and "cover* reasons than in the name of inter- 
pgdncy "coordination." 

Somewhere in between the decentralization of Cl - 1 s inter- 
agency activities, as they developed in 1951 and 1952, snd the 
initial gestures toward centralization in the Director’s office, 
called for in October and November 1950, was the new Office of 
Intelligence Coordination, (0IC) which was established late in 
November 1950 to replace the Coordination, Operation, and rolicy 
Staff (GOAFS). OlC’s essential activity* as described more fully 
later, was to "coordinate the Coordinators." As its chief once 

remarked, OIC’s staff did not replace the BCI, "who is, by statute, 

2 

the chief coordinator" for the government • s intelligence programs. 
Rather, CIC assisted the Director’s office, and the Assistant 
Directors as well, on inter-agency problems of mutual concern to 
them. 

■4'or example, OCX had a liaison man at the Armed Forces Security 
Agency ( A FSA)j and ONE had liaison officers stationed at the 
National Security Council’s "Staff." 

2 

Extemporaneous remarks by James Q. Reber, Feb. 13, 1551, at 
CIA’s First Agency Orientation Conference; recorded on disc 
(Secret), in OTR files. 

-^See OIC's four "status of projects progress reports," January, 
March, April, and June 1951; «nd OIC’s "first annual report" 
to DCI, Oct. 5, 1951, in O/DCl/ER, filed under "QIC." 
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Coordination Overseas 

Overseas tha coordination of the Government' s over intelli- 
gence activities took still another for#* Several 0. S. operating 
agencies were involved, CIA being probably the one with the fewest 
overseas assets, in teres of American personnel and money involved. 

Of the several 0. S. agencies operating abroad, the State Department 
was pre-eminent. Through its Foreign Service posts, it conducted 
numerous information-reporting activities, some of them with the 
assistance of specialised attaches on scientific, economic, agri- 
cultural, labor, and other subjects. Among these attaches were the 
military, naval, and air attaches, who were administreiively attached 
to the Foreign Service poets but remained, as before 1950, under the 
"technical supervision" of the Service intelligence chiefs in the 
Defense Department in Washington. 

CIA's overt intelligence activities overseas had been going 
on in this framework for a considerable period of time before 
Oeneral Smith arrived in October 1950,^ They were under the general 
direction of ranking CIA man in an area, who was called the CIA 
Senior Representative. The CIA Senior Representative, however, was 
responsible only for intra-CIA coordination. The Senior D.S. 

1 ~ 25X1 C 
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Represanii^Lve, through whoa fuqr formal in|£-*gency coordination 
on intelligence matters mast go, was usua^Hy the State Department** 
senior Foreign Service offioe* st a given diplomatic or consular 
post abroad. ^ 

general Smith seeras not to'iiave sought any essential change 
in this method of control and contented himself, for the most part. 




in+fi-M fiCk9 ° n * f r JI ’ t0 w * ?ark Ar ® 8tron &» Jr., state Department 
under 1 ” "tntp Ja "* 26 * 19$l ( s «cret), in O/DCl/fiS, filed 

“ctoher^cdn ^' psrtraen ** ' '**• Bette, selected about 

m ober 1^50, was appointed to London in January l>5lr John S. 
BSKer, to Athens, in February l?5l» 

?® n ’ J * i^ th * ;}CI * to John E • f’eurifoy, U. 3. Ambassador 
to Greece, Feb. 13, 1951 (Secret), ibid. 

;! rk Arra8tron S» Jr., to DCI, July 12, 1951 (Top 
Secret), and letter to Armstrong by Frank G. v/isner, DD/P 

"asic”!^' J 1?51 (T ° P Secr * t )» b °th in ibid , 

text of \° n ° n th88 ! ne S°tiations (but not thiTctual 

JuS 26 t 4« £ r fl ^ al /" re ^ 80 ? ) i8 contained in I«’ minutes for 
(Secret ^ ?' Au S* 2 3» 1951, in IAC-M-36, 39, la, 142 

(oecret), and in IAo documents numbered IA0-D-3O, July 26. 1951 

i nC 0/DCl/FB 0j ^fii^ Ug * 22 * 1S> ^ 1 ^ S#cret )* These records are all 
m O/DGI/gR, filed under W JAC. B 
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In the Far Fast, both in the combat and the non-combat areas, 
it was the Far East Command which had the coordination respon- 
sibility, at least during the time of General MacArthur (up to 
April 1951). See, for example, letter to DJI by acting C/staff, 
3HQ,FEC, Jan. 18, 1951 (Top Secret, T3 #Ij 3568-D) j in 0/DCl/HS 
files, under heading "dA-FEC. . In February 1952, in the 
expectation that the U. S. Ambassador would take over from the 
military when Japan's sovereignty was restored, the State 
Department was considering, so Armstrong told the IAC, "naming 
official who would be on the staff of the Ambassador and 
responsible to him for coordination among the 0, S. intelli- 
gence rep resentatives," Later, in Ap ril 1952, General Smith 
appointed I las " his" Senior ziepre- 

sentative in Japan; but whether I I was to be the "U. S." 

intelligence coordinator is not recorded nor rasntioned in the 
IAC minutes. See I’-C minutes, IA.C-M-61, 6?, for Feb, 21, 

April 14, 1952 (Secret), in O/DCl/Ek, 
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If decentre lization was a basic characteristic of General Smiths 
organizational policy with respect to CIA's inter-agency coordination 
and leadership activities, that characteristic was even more apparent 
in his reorganisation between October 1950 and February 15*51 of Cl/ 's 
system for producing national intelligence. On November 13* 1950, 
he announced the long-expected dissolution of the Office of deports 
and Estimates (ORii),^ in which had been centralized (since the Agency's 
beginnings in 19h6) most of Cl/, 's research, production, coordination, 
and dissemination-control work that went into the three recognized 
types of "national intelligence*': national intelligence estimates; 

national intelligence surveys; and current intelligence. In the 
days and weeks that followed, OitE was replaced by three new production 
offices, and among them the three types of national intelligence were 
decentralized, as follows: 

1. The function of national intelligence estimates (dil&'s) 
became the principal activity of a new, separate Office of National 
Estimates (ONE), announced on November 13, 1950, to take over ORE'S 
estimating functioning. The Assistant Directors of ONE, during 

The formal announcement did not actually say that ORL was being 
abandoned, but only that its "designation" was being changed to 
Office of .iesearch and Reports, and that an Office of National 
estimates was being established simultaneously, (fee General 
'Order No. 37, Gonfidential, Nov. 13, 1950, anon* records of 
hnagement Staff, in 01/ Records Center.) 

2 

See Chapter IX, below. 
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General faith's Rdaiiilstration, wero (succeed vely) ■■ '.plier* I . I^n^or* 

froa Boveafcfer 1550 to about center 1951* end ?ro " 1 

January 1552 on. 

2. The funoUun of national intelligence surveys ( in *»), which 
had been the principal activity of one of l-’a other jcr components, 
the lifcsic intelligence i ivisioa, was transferred, intact and undie- 

2 

turbed as * division, to ti new Off ioa of fosearrl. and sports (.. 

The establishment of e tc, like w«e announced on ffavewber 13, 1550. 
In JBCcabti- 1>$0 Oiiii was assigned three principal production functions,' 



Longer ‘a appointment, sea General Order Ho. 37 (Confidential), 
Wov. 13, 1950, and enaral Order So. 36 (fecret), l«c. 1, 1950, 
both eaong records of ’lena^sent Staff, in Cl/. ? ® cords Center, 
originally (in October 1950) General Saith had planned to see* 
the services of /dairsl ft event cr 'k-n«»r*l Huebner, *e heed of 
C‘M T: , so he told the Intelligence /dvise ry Goamittee msi bera at 
his first aeeting with thee, on Oct. 20, 1950. (See ” lou gh 
Craft" of I/O alnutes, Oet. 20, 1950, in 0/bCX/H files. ) 

®3ee Chapter VII , below. 

^'fhe earliest reference found to QRS’a charter is on Dec. 16, 

1950, when Lillies >1. Jsoitson, 2DCI, announced (in the PCI*# 
staff conference) that OriS would have thr^e principal functions, 
whicn he listed in the following order? (1) Co v lot end Satel- 
lite economic intelligence} (2) the Map division v. formerly in 
u -.1) j wnd (3) the Uctionel Intelligence Survey (else fornerly 
in O.v ). in audition, CHrt would handle "any other services 
of cotton concern that r*ight be directed by the £ h&ti om\J 
Security -ounail," *o Jackson said. (See SOM-1, Secret, 

Deo. 16, 1550} in o/l-d/sn. 
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of which \n ,Glli„tnce survey* was one. Kenneth *♦ Knowla* 

ftiio ’/..'id been in charge of this activity tins* 1 9h7 served conti r*ionely 
as head of the Basic Intelligence Division during General Dmlth *s 
entire adniniatrstion. Turing Central smith's time the /raiatsnt 
irectors of ware Theodore Bflbtitt, November 13* 1?50, to some- 
time in Oene ier 1950j* Hex F. 'illUsen, January 1951 to Kerch 1?, 1952j 2 
end iiObtrt .‘riory, Jr., from Kerch 17, 1952 to February 23, 1953*^ 

3. The function of producing current Intelligence, previously 
allocated to QflS wee reasserted fi> e "1 A reaponoibility stout Fo vernier 
1>50,^ and woe Allocated on January 15, 1551 to the newly established 
Uffice of iurrent Intelligence (II), This Office represented a 

^■Theodore bsbbittwfis redesignated iu/Oiiii on Nov. 13, 195°# by 
Ceneral order ho. 37 (Secret). No a ratounoenent o<“ hie departure 
from 0 in, nor the effective date of hi* departure, h«ve been 
found. - ; e was etlll in charge, howevsr, as late as Dec. 7, 1950, 
when he made an intelligence presentation to the I‘C. See 
i/.C,-p-10 ( lop Secret), Dec. 7, 1550, in O/ CI/EI. 

2 Xo formal, separate announcement of 'illikan*# appointment as 
AD/ 0.1?. bps been found. Hi# name was first tmnoimced on Jan. it, 1551, 
when it appeared (slon.; with other officials) in the latest list 
of officials. (See General Order ho. oO, Tec ret, ) Nor wee 
his departure from ORE, in Hareh of 1952, formally announced. 

3 t 

’ r »cry *s appointment and departure a# Ai./oHS were announced in 
Hotice -1-52 (“ecret), Kerch 3* 1?52, 'kJtice -5-52 ibeeret), 
i«y 1-4, 1952, and Notice -U-53 (decret), /eb. 19, 1953. /wory 
was re laced rj. head of 0/91 by Otto Outh* on Fee, 2.3, 1953j 
see Notice -i;-53 (secret), Feb. 19, 155*3, cited above. 

^ Doner a. 1 faith presented a proposal to the I AO, on Nov. 2U, 155*0, 
for i.v c-sts 'olishaent of an I *C Watch foaaittee, under the 
chsirnwshiy of CIA. The watch JoRFiittee ves expected to replace 
both the former " Cheek list Croup”, formerly aanaged by ’) :i T, 

;>nd the joint Intelligence Indications omaittee, which had been 
established by the Joint Chief# of >St*ff, only very recently, 

Vat out u ; > 7, 1950). A*e rc-D-6 (Top Secret), ov. 2U, 1950, 
snd I ‘ A-H-10 (Top Secret), Dec. 7, 1950, both in O/.ciA i. 
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complicated ac-rger and expansion of various C-IA activities which will 



be outlined ipter. The key personnol rfmpeiviacd CIA's current 
intelligence functions during the periocPof General fraitli's admin- 
istration were a* follows; Horace S. Jraig, who served first as 
cuief of the Advisory Council* from August to late fcovejsber 1950# 

and then as Assistant director of the successor "Office of Dpecial 

o 

Cervices", froa late November 1550 to about January b, 1951# 

Kingian Douglass, who served as Assistant director of the office of 
Special Cervices, January b tc 25# 1951# and then as Assistant 
director of the Office of Current Intelligence, from January 15# 1951 
to July 12, 1952 j ^ and Huntington Shaldon, his successor as Assistant 
Director of GCI, from July 12, 1952, on.** 



See Chapter VI If below. 

2 

On Craig's appointments, see General Order Ho, 31 (Secret), 

Aug. ?, 1950, General Order No. 38 (Secret), Dec. 1, 1950, and 
General Order Ho. hO (Secret), Jan. 1;, 1951# *11 among records 
of Management Staff, in CIA Records Center. 

■^On Douglass' appointment# see General Order No. i*0 (Secret), 

Jan. 1;, 1951# and on his departure, see Notice P-12-52 (secret), 
suly 10, 1>52. From sometime late in December 1950 to Jan. 2, 
1951, Douglass was referred to as a " consultant* to the .01 . 
(See, for example, SC-M-2, and 3, Secret, in O/DCl/GR.) 

b 

On oheldon's appointment, see Notice P-12-£>2 (Secret), 

July 10, 1952, cited above. He had joined CIA the month 
before, in June 1952. (See biographic statement in OTR 
course outline for Agency Orientation Conference, Nov. 1952, 
Confidentia l, in 0/PG1/Hd files. ) 
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rfiiat have seemed like surprising abruptness in c.he 
reorganisation of DIA's natie#*l intelligence functions after General 
Sttth ccmo on duty seems a c tue^j^ r tflfv have been a matter of timing. 

In defense of the speed with which the current reor nizr-tion was 
occurring, Mr. Jackson told the Assistant directors, in a staff 
conferance in December 1950,^ that two approaches had teen considered 
by Smith and himself in the fall of 1950i a series of jradual changes 
to be extended over the following eighteen months, which would have 
been ’’less demoralising than a rapid change," or an "immediate 
reorganisation." The latter, ha said, was decided on, "in view of 
the international situation. Jackson did not reveal what the 
factors were in the "international situation*" 



* Remarks by William H. Jackson at DCI's staff conference on 
Dec. 18, 1950, SC-M-1, (Secret), in O/DCl/HS. 

2 

Ibid. These minutes (numbered SC-M-1) were evidently the 
first of *he formally kept minutes of General Smith ' 3 
frequent conferences with his Assiatant Directors. Wo 
earlier minutes, before Dec. 1C, 1950, have thus far been 
found, which bear on the historically significant preceding 
ten weeks, October- December 1950, when General Smith's 
administration of QIA was launched and when most of his 
basic organizational decisions seem to have been made. 
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Even cursory observation of the world situation at the end of 
1950 and the beginning of 19$1, however, loaves no doubt of the great 
pressure that was necessarily felt by the intelligence apparatus of 
the U. S. Government to contribute all it oould with the greatest 
possible speed. It could well have seemed to those with the respon- 
sibility that nothing could justifiably be postponed. In the words 
of a contemporary document intended for the .resident, the director 
of his Budget Bureau, and a few "cleared" members of the Senate and 
iouse of ^presentatives: the situation with respect to "national 

intelligence" under the circumstances of 1950-51 was described as 



follows: 



"'Ihe recent outbreak of hostilities in Korea has made 
it neoessary for the /geney to intensify its estimates 
of Soviet intentions around the entire periphery of the 
Soviet orbit. In addition to the normal surveillance of 
indications of Soviet preparations for its own mili- 
tary- effort, each and every situation in the Far East, 
as well as Eastern and Western Surope, must now be ex- 
amined continuously and analyzed systematically with a 
view toward detecting the capabilities, preparations, 
and intentions of Soviet Satellites to engage in 
operations similar to the North Korea aggression. 

An increasing effort must be applied to specific 
indications of Soviet intentions either to employ their 
own military forces or to incur increasing risks 
of direct military action against United Nations 
forces by manipulation of other dominated peoples. 

In addition to intensifying its surveillance of the 
Soviet orbit, the Agency must concomitantly address 
itself with equal attention to the non-Soviet political, 
economic, psychological, and military pressures. 

The Agency must estimate the potential of such 
countries to support the United States in achieving 
its objectives in the continuing cold war with the 
USSIi and the contingency of the cold war developing 

continuous intelligence appraisals of U. S. objectives, 
commitments, and risks in support of the established 
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policies of the United States toward the non-Soviet 
countries with regard to military aid, economic 
assistance, the roint Four rrogrem, and other measures 
designed to strengthen the capabilities of such 
countries against Soviet aggression . . • 

The " international situation", however, was clearly not the 
whole reason for the precipitate change# in the organization for 
production of national intelligence that took place by March 1951 • 
Changes very much like these had been forecaet for some time, 
and there had long been pressure on the CIA administration to make 
them. The endorsement of the Dulles Report by the national Security 
Council in the 'orm of peremptory orders for change within a stated 
limit of time would normally have resulted in a drastic reorganization 
of CIA to conform to the suggestion of the Dulles Committee long 
before General Smith became Director* The orders of the NSC, however, 
bad not been carried out by October 1950, at least to the satisfaction 
of those needing to be satisfied. What had been happening instead 
was a prolonged dispute over the form and extent of actions that 
would be taken in response to NSC demands, end out of it had come 
numerous suggestions and demands from several different parts of the 
Government. Many suggestions were outstanding, in other words, and 
General Smith mb his colleagues naturally had ideas of their own. 

^■"Introductory Statement" (Secret), p. h> of Cl A * s i>ud,;et Estimate 
for Fiscal Tear 1952, Sept. 1, 1950, appended as tab D to CIA. 
Comptroller^ "historical Notes . . . ," 19it5-1952 (Top Secret, 

TS *7^650), in 0/DCI/HS files. 
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' - • 

All of these General Smith had to incorporate into some form of 
reorganisation that could not well be incefinitely delayed* f 
'.ven so, the effect of destroying the major substantive 
component of the Agency (ORE) and dividing its main functions among 
three newly-created offices within tb# space of ten weeks, was, of 
course, disconcerting from the point of view of the disestablished 
component, whose members had abruptly to reorient all that they 
had been doing over a space of four years in accordance with the 
new dispensation, bpeeif ically i 

(1) With the exception of four officers brought in by the 
Smith administration to deal with the problem of national estimates, 

ONI: consisted, for several months after its establishment on Novem- 
ber 13, of a complement withdrawn from ORE.^ In the uncertainty 
that naturally prevailed for some time after November, this group, 
under its new chief, had to evolve the means whereby national 
estimates could be produced under th* changed circumstances of 1?50-51. 

(2) The Office of Research and Reports, for 3ome time after 
November 13, was little more than the Office of Reports and Estimates 
renamed. The same Assistant Director who had headed ORE remained 

in office as head of OHR until January. Decisions that eventually 
made of 0RR a headquarters for research and production in economic 
intelligence were not finally reached until after January. Under 
these circumstances, there was not much that the new Office of Research 
and Reports, as constituted, ooulc do but wait for orders. 

*5ee Chapter XX, below. 
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(3) The uffice of Current Intelligence was not even formed 
aB such until mid-January, but the function of producing current 
intelligence did not cease in ti» interim. Although most of the 
current Intelligence publications lately cirulcted by the Office 
of Reports and Fs tins tea had been cancelled even before November, 
no order was received to abandon publication of the « Daily Sununaiy" 
or the "Daily Korean Summary", both of which seem to have been 
required by the White House. The first became the responsibility, 
until January, of the Office of National i Estimates, while the 
second was furnished through the facilities of the office of aesearch 
and <eporta. The establishment of OCI represented, among other 
things, a decision in favor of continuing current intelligence 
production by CIA, even though the general circumstances of 1550-51 
called for abandoning it. The task, however, of reassembling, 
within 0C1, the elements that had formerly produced current intelli- 
gence for CIA, and organizing them for a similar function under 
different organisational conditione, was one that would obviously 
take time. 
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